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Foreword 


THIS IS one of a series of major studies in industrial 
relations being undertaken at the University of Chicago. 

Various members of the faculty and staff of the 
University who are associated with the Industrial Rela- 
tions Center are carrying forward research in many areas 
of industrial relations, including union-management re- 
lations, the theory of wages, financial and non-financial 
incentives, the law of labor, human problems of industrial 
organization, the relation of industry to the community, 
and educational methods for union and management 
personnel. 

This volume falls within the area of union-manage- 
ment relations. During the past year an attempt has 
been made to develop a new framework for the analysis 
of labor relations. The first application of this frame- 
work is set forth in these two studies. 

This book is a joint imdertaking. Mr. Harbison is 
responsible for Part II, “General Motors and the UAW” ; 
Mr. Dubin is responsible for Part III, “Studebaker and 
the UAW.” Part I, “Introduction,” and Part IV, “Con- 
clusions,” were developed jointly. 

Executives of the General Motors Corporation and 
the Studebaker Corporation and local and international 
officers of the UAW-CIO made many constructive sug- 
gestions and expressed critical opinions of individual sec- 
tions of this book. It is necessary to add that General 
Motors executives and UAW officials expressed disagree- 
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ment and alarm at the manner in which the subject 
matter o£ Chapter II is presented. Each seemed to feel 
that '"the other side’' was treated in too favorable a 
manner. 

Staff members of the Industrial Relations Center 
and members of the faculty of the University have also 
contributed valuable comments and criticisms. In par- 
ticular, we wish to express appreciation to Arthur Car- 
stens, Everett C. Hughes, Avery Leiserson, Harry A. 
Millis, William H. Nichols, Louis Wirth, and William F. 
Whyte for critical reading of the manuscript. Special 
appreciation is due King Carr of the Center’s staff for 
research and editorial assistance. The Social Science Re- 
search Committee of the University of Chicago made 
available the funds necessary for this study. Acknowledg- 
ment is made to the following publishers who have gener- 
ously given permission to quote from their copyrighted 
works as indicated in the text: John Day Company, Inc., 
The Macmillan Company, and Yale University Labor 
and Management Center. 

This volume is not in any sense endorsed by the 
Union or the Corporations. The authors assume full re- 
sponsibility for it. 


Robert K. Burns 
Frederick H. Harbison 

Executive Officers, Industrial Relations Center 


Chicago^ Illinois 
October^ 1947 
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Introduction 


PART ONE 




It is plain from the slightest consideration of practical afairs, 
or the most superficial reading of industrial history, that free 
competition means combination, and that the organization of the 
world, now going on so fast, means an ever increasing might and 
scope of combination. It seems to me futile to set our faces 
against this tendency. Whether beneficial on the whole, as I 
think it, or detrimental, it is inevitable, unless the fundamental 
axioms of society, and even the fundamental conditions of life, are 

to be changed One of the eternal conflicts out of which 

life is made up is that between the effort of every man to get the 
most he can for his services, and that of society, disguised under 
the name of capital, to get his services for the least possible return. 
Combination on the one side is patent and powerful. Combina- 
tion on the other is the necessary and desirable counterpart, if the 
battle is to be carried on in a fair and equal way . — ^Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holme dissenting in Vegelahn v. Guntner, 
1896 . 



Union-Management Relations 
in Mass Production Industries 


CHAPTER I 


T he impact of powerful labor unions on the business 
enterprise system has caused great changes in the 
American economy during the past decade. Prior to the 
depression of the thirties, business enterprise was the 
principal force shaping the social and political life of the 
nation. But the era of unchallenged leadership of busi- 
ness, which probably reached its peak in the twenties, has 
passed. Today, labor unions, particularly those operating 
in basic industries, have acquired economic and political 
strength which matches at many points the power and in- 
fluence possessed by business organizations. 

The competition for leadership between business and 
unions at times has resulted in open conflict and nation- 
wide strikes in the basic industries. Consequently, by 
1947 the “labor problem” had become perhaps the most 
crucial domestic issue facing the nation. 

An underlying purpose of research in labor-manage- 
ment relations should be to analyze the impact of labor 
unions on the business enterprise system. This calls for 
an objective appraisal of the nature of the various kinds 
of relationships between unions and employers and an 
understanding of the influence which such relationships 
have on the nation’s economic, social and political institu- 
tions. It also caUs, we feel, for a completely new approach 
to the study of the “labor problem.” 

s 
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Obviously, labor-management relations should be 
studied within the context of the basic characteristics of 
the modem business enterprise system and the present-day 
union movement in America. It is appropriate, therefore, 
to set forth at this point our concept of the significant 
features and developing trends which characterize busi- 
ness and unions. 

The American business enterprise system is not and 
never has been a completely free competitive system; yet 
it is not a monopolistic system. It is a mixture of competi- 
tion and monopoly. It is a system which has been largely 
successful in producing the goods and services which our 
society demands. America, operating under this system, 
has achieved the highest standard of living in the world. 
Nevertheless, our present economic organization has not 
achieved stability and freedom from alternating cycles of 
prosperity and depression. 

The concentration of economic power in large cor- 
porations is one of the significant characteristics of our 
business enterprise system. As Berle and Means pointed 
out over ten years ago, it is necessary to think of the enter- 
prise system in terms of the far-reachmg influence of large 
corporate units rather than in terms of a multitude of 
small competing firms. In concluding a chapter on the 
“Concentration of Economic Power,” Berle and Means 
stated: 


A society in wHch production is governed by blind economic 
forces is being replaced by one in which production is being earned 
on under the ultimate control of a handful of individuals. The 
economic power in the hands of the few persons who control a 
giant corporation is a tremendous force which can harm or benefit 
a multitude of individuals, affect whole districts, shift the currents 
of trade, bring ruin to one community and prosperity to another. 
The organizations which they control have passed far beyond the 
realm of private enterprise — they have become more nearly social 
institutions. ^ 
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Such is the character of the corporate system — dynamic, con- 
stantly building itself into greater aggregates, and thereby changing 
the basic conditions which the thinking of the past has assumed.^ 

There have been indications, furthermore, that the 
trend is in the direction of even greater concentration of 
economic power in large groups.^ 

In the mass production industries corporations such 
as General Motors, United States Steel, and General 
Electric represent concentrations of economic power 
which put them in an influential position of leadership in 
their respective industries. Because of their size, prestige, 
and position of leadership, these corporations have car- 
ried considerable weight in the affairs of government at 
the local, state, and federal levels. They also have had 
a far-reaching influence on the social institutions in the 
communities in which their many plants are located. 

Traditionally, the smaller concerns in these indus- 
tries have operated within an economic environment 
created to a great extent by the larger units. The smaller 
units have usually been free to compete among them- 
selves and with the big corporations. In fact, in many 

^A. A* Berle and Gardner G. Means, The Modern Corporation and 
Private Property (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1936), p. 46. 

* Berle and Means in their study concluded that, on the basis of gross 
assets, the large corporations were growing two or three times as fast as 
other corporations in the non-financid group. Ihid., p. 40. 

The Smaller War Plants Corporation in its report. Economic Concen- 
tration and World War JI, presents a more recent summary on the general 
topic of economic concentration. The report indicates that, after a reversal 
in the early thirties, the trend observed by Berle and Means continued at 
least up to the time we entered the war. After a careful examination of our 
wartime economy, the report concluded that “the relative importance of big 
business, particularly the giant corporations, increased sharply during the 
war.” Looking further into the character of the economy on V-J Day, the 
report indicate that “economic concentration will probably be higher in the 
postwar years than before the war,” U.S. Congress, Senate, Economic 
Concentration and World War 11: Report of the Smaller War Plants Cor- 
poration to the Special Comnuttee to Study Problems of American Small 
Business (Washington, D.G.; Government Printing Office, 1946), pp. 6-7, 
21-54, 55-64. 
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cases they have been better managed than the large cor- 
porations and have taken business away from their more 
powerful competitors. Yet, for the most part, they have 
sold in markets influenced primarily by the policies and 
actions of the big corporations rather than by purely com- 
petitive economic forces. The most successful smaller en- 
terprises have usually been those which have made the 
most fortunate or far-sighted adjustment to this kind of 
economic environment. 

Paralleling the system of business enterprise is the 
system of organized labor which we term the “union 
movement.” It first emerged as a really permanent and 
powerful force in the economy during the thirties. Par- 
ticularly in the vital basic industries, the union movement 
is new and has grown very rapidly. For this reason it is 
perhaps neither as widely accepted nor as generally under- 
stood as the business enterprise system. 

The labor organizations which make up the union 
movement have directly or indirectly affected the think- 
ing and actions of practically all employers, organized or 
unorganized. In the organized plants there is formal bar- 
gaining between unions and employers. Employers who 
are not organized usually try to match or better the condi- 
tions in the organized plants in order to “make a union 
unnecessary” in their own establishments. Consequently, 
union pressures are felt generally throughout business. 

The union movement is a mixture of large and small 
labor organizations with widely differing objectives, poli- 
cies and leadership. There is not now nor has there ever 
been a unified labor movement in this country. There 
is the obvious split between the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations; there 
are the less obvious but often more bitter cleavages be- 
tween the unions within these camps. There are jurisdic- 
tional disputes and ideological controversies. The policies 
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and practices of locals and their international unions, as 
well as internal politics and controls vary widely. Amer- 
ican business leaders have no monopoly on the spirit of 
rugged individualism and independent thinking. After 
all, the AFL has been organized on the basis of mainte- 
nance and protection of the individual interests and juris- 
dictions of its member unions. The CIO has also been 
organized on the basis of safeguarding the autonomy of 
its constituent organizations. In many respects the Amer- 
ican union movement is a sort of competitive system 
within itself. 

In the union movement, as in the business enterprise 
system, however, there is a high degree of concentration 
of economic and political power in the hands of those who 
lead the large organizations. Unions like the United 
Steelworkers, the United Automobile Workers, and the 
United Mine Workers and a half a dozen others each 
have hundreds of thousands of members. When the lead- 
ers of these unions bargain with the employers in basic 
industries, they determine the wages, working conditions 
and general economic welfare of millions of workers. The 
smaller unions in closely related or allied industries for the 
most part must operate within the limits of economic con- 
cessions which these big unions secure, mostly in bargain- 
ing with the large employers. In some cases the smaller 
labor organizations or independent unions may follow the 
patterns set by the big unions; in some cases they may be 
able to better the pattern; in others they may fall short of 
it. But by and large the smaller unions operate with refer- 
ence to the precedents established by the powerful inter- 
national unions which possess the most effective economic 
and political power in the labor movement. 

If the objective of research in labor-management re- 
lations is to analyze the impact of the union movement on 
the business enterprise system, then the logical first step is 
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to observe the interactions between the two systems at the 
point where power concentrations on both sides are the 
greatest. Probably the most important “power points” of 
this kind are to be found in the basic industries. Corpora- 
tions such as General Motors, United States Steel, and 
General Electric stand face to face with labor unions such 
as the United Automobile Workers, the United Steel- 
workers, and the United Electrical Radio and Machine 
Workers. The relationships between such big corpora- 
tions and unions have brought into existence new power 
structures which are having a tremendous influence in the 
economy and in the social and political life of the nation. 
Yet relatively little is known about the nature and con- 
sequence of big-league labor-management relationships 
of this kind. 

Outside the scope of the mass production industries 
there are many union-management relationships which 
often follow individual courses. For example, in the build- 
ing trades, the printing industry and local service indus- 
tries, collective bargaining is carried on in a more tradi- 
tional sense, outside the general influence of union-man- 
agement relations in the mass production industries. The 
older order of unionism still exists as an important founda- 
tion for the newer unionism. However, we are concerned 
in this book with the influence of the unions in the mass 
production industries and we have directed our attention 
primarily at the automotive industry. 

From the automotive industry we have selected two 
significant points of interaction between the union move- 
ment and the business enterprise system. The first study 
deals with the relationship between the UAW-CIO and 
General Motors Corporation from 1936 to 1947. It is an 
example of what we call a “labor-management power 
center” where concentrated power on the side of industry 
meets concentrated power on the side of labor. The 
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second study outlines the relationship between the Stude- 
baker Corporation and a local union of the UAW-CIO. 
It illustrates one kind of adjustment, and a very construc- 
tive adjustment, which a smaller company and a local 
union can make as they bargain in the shadow of the gi- 
ants of the industry. 

In the General Motors case we have focused atten- 
tion on these questions: What is the influence of the size 
of companies and unions on the labor-management rela- 
tions which exist between them? To what extent do the 
relations between big corporations and big unions depend 
upon political as well as economic factors? What is the 
basis for the apparent predominance of conflict in rela- 
tionships between labor and management in the power 
centers? Can the issues in these power centers be resolved 
by so-called free collective bargaining? Can relationships 
between the big corporations and unions be looked upon 
as the private affairs of the parties involved? Finally, 
what are the actual and possible effects of bigness in labor- 
management relations on the economic, social, and polit- 
ical structure of the nation? 

In the Studebaker case we have raised these ques- 
tions: What were the forces which led to the initial rap- 
prochement of management and union in the development 
of constructive union-management relations? What in- 
fluence does the collective bargaining pattern established 
at a labor-management power center have on labor- 
management relations in a pattern-adjusting situation like 
that at Studebaker? In what respects is the pattern not 
followed? What is the characteristic way in which col- 
lective bargaining is carried out in a constructive union- 
management relationship? In such a relationship, how 
secure is the union with respect to management, its mem- 
bers, and the community in which it operates? What 
kind of power relations exist between company and union 
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where cooperative elements predominate in their dealings 
with each other? What are the attitudes of interaction 
between company and union which practical manage- 
ment and union officials develop to make constructive 
relations a reality? 

The General Motors situation is illustrative of labor 
relations at one of the power centers of the automotive 
industry. There is reason to believe, on the basis of gen- 
eral observations, that comparable labor-management 
power centers in industries such as steel, electrical manu- 
facturing, meat packing, and others have many of the 
same characteristics set forth in the General Motors case. 
The existence of union-management power centers makes 
the economy increasingly dependent upon intelligent and 
realistic exercise of influence and authority by a relatively 
small group of company executives and labor officials who 
hold positions of responsibility in the big corporations and 
unions. The consequences of their actions are so far- 
reaching that collective bargaining between these unions 
and corporations is now a matter of primary public 
concern. 

The Studebaker case represents a constructive type 
of labor relations which is developing largely in the 
smaller units of the mass production industries. In pre- 
liminary studies we have found parallel examples of truly 
constructive relations in steel, automotive parts, metal 
fabricating and processing, electrical manufacture and 
meat packing. On the other hand, this constructive type 
of relationship is at present the exception rather than the 
rule in mass production industries. In these industries 
there are instances where the parties have not achieved 
anything approaching the stable and mutually satisfac- 
tory relationship found at Studebaker. In a great many of 
these cases the pattern of conflict so often apparent in the 
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power centci's is reflected or even magnified in the union- 
management relationships dependent upon such centers. 

A comprehensive study of the pattern of labor rela- 
tions in mass production industries would necessarily re- 
quire an analysis of many different union-management 
types and their relationship one to another. It would re- 
quire consideration of the possible shifting of pattern- 
setting functions between various power centers in an in- 
dustry (such as, for example, from General Motors to 
Ford or Chrysler). It would also raise the crucial ques- 
tion of the inter-relationship between power centers of 
different industries (such as the influence of the decisions 
made in United States Steel on those made in General 
Motors, General Electric, etc.). These vital considera- 
tions lie beyond the scope of this volume. 

Our study of General Motors and Studebaker sug- 
gests that there is no such thing as a single “labor problem” 
in America. It demonstrates that there is no prototype 
of labor-management relationship in the mass production 
industries. It shows that there is no single concept of what 
collective bargaining is, its area, scope, or appropriate 
function. If the term “collective bargaining” is used to 
describe what transpires between the Studebaker Cor- 
poration and Local 5 of the UAW, then a different term 
should be coined to designate the relationship between 
General Motors and the top command of the same union. 
The Studebaker case compares with General Motors in 
somewhat the same sense as an individual warship com- 
pares with a naval task force. 

However, the assumption that each individual labor- 
management relationship is unique seems hardly war- 
ranted. In practice, although there are differences in 
labor-management types, these types are usually closely 
inter-related in recognizable patterns. Certainly, this is 
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true of General Motors and Studebaker. It is very im- 
portant, therefore, to observe the manner in which labor- 
management types are related to each other, thus forming 
patterns of labor relations in mass production industries. 

The findings based upon research of this kind may 
lead, we hope, to a more precise understanding of the 
nature and consequences of labor relations throughout the 
country as a whole and in the mass production industries 
in particular. This volume represents only a modest first 
step toward this goal. 
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PART TWO 





CHAPTER n 


Corporation and Union 
Programs and Strategies 


I N FINANCIAL resources, technological development, 
and sales. General Motors is one of the largest corpora- 
tions in the world. It is clearly the leader of the auto- 
motive industry since it makes nearly half of the passenger 
cars and trucks produced in this country. It is also a 
major manufacturer of diesel-electric railway locomotives, 
refrigeration and air-conditioning equipment, heating 
equipment, electric ranges, home lighting and water sys- 
tems, and a host of related products. In 1947 it employed 
nearly 300,000 workers in 117 plants in this country alone, 
and had more than 450,000 stockholders. 

From any point of view. General Motors is big. It 
directly affects the lives of hundreds of thousands of 
workers. It plays an important role in the communities 
where its plants are located. The thinking and actions 
of its management directly or indirectly affect the lives of 
millions of individuals. It holds a position of influence and 
leadership in the economic and political life of the nation 
which goes far beyond the confines of the automotive in- 
dustry. It is not surprising, therefore, that General Motors 
has long been recognized by a large segment of American 
industry as a pattern-setter in the field of labor relations. 

In 1947 General Motors had bargaining relation- 
ships with twenty-eight different international unions and 
had in force eighty-five separate agreements with labor 
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organizations. A large majority of its workers are rep- 
resented by the United Automobile, Aircraft and Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers (UAW-CIO). For many 
years General Motors’ dealings with orpnized labor have 
hinged primarily on its relationship with this one union. 
The UAW represented approximately 270,000 GM work- 
ers in March, 1947. At that time the total nunaber of 
workers represented by the UAW which included aircraft, 
farm implement, and other industrial workers was well 
over one million. Actual membership of UAW rose to a 
peak of over a million in 1943, fell off during reconver- 
sion, and climbed to about 900,000 in March, 1947. The 
UAW then had contracts in 124 separate bargaining units 
of the corporation in fifty cities in the United States and 
Canada.^ 

The UAW-CIO, which represents approximately 90 
per cent of the corporation’s hourly rated workers in the 
automobile and auto parts operations, is one of the most 
powerful unions in the nation. The General Motors local 
unions in UAW constituted about one-third of the union’s 
membership. Under the leadership of Walter P. Reuther 
the UAW has concentrated its bargaining strategy on its 
relations with General Motors. The influence of the 
union, like that of the corporation, extends far beyond the 
automotive industry. The UAW is a major force in the 
community life of scores of automobile plant cities. At 
times it has wielded tremendous influence in national 
affairs. Through collective bargaining and political ac- 
tion it has had a very real effect on the lives of millions of 
workers and citizens. 


1 Other tinions in the industr 5 r (mainly International Association of 
Machinists; Mechanics Education Society) and in General Motors outside 
auto and auto parts (e.g. United Electrical Workers) have a lesser influence 
on GM contract clauses. 
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Consequently, the labor-management relationship at 
General Motors has been characterized by concentrations 
of economic and political power which generate collective 
bargaining decisions and economic patterns that reverber- 
ate throughout the economy. 

General Motors, like other large corporations in the 
mass production industries, was an open shop stronghold 
until the advent of the New Deal. By one means or an- 
other the corporation had not only discouraged but on 
occasion had vigorously suppressed union organization in 
its plants. The unions which attempted to organize Gen- 
eral Motors in the early years had, for the most part, 
shown themselves to be incapable in leadership, financial 
resources and structure, of organizing mass production 
workers. Yet almost overnight in 1937 General Motors 
was unionized, and since has been one of the strategic 
bases for the spread of unionism throughout the country. 
General Motors became a tmion stronghold of the first 
order. 

REASONS WHY GENERAL MOTORS WAS UNIONIZED 

Why was General Motors organized? As one noight 
expect, this question has been answered in different ways 
by persons on opposite sides of the fence, as well as by 
many observers sitting on the fence. A majority agree, 
however, that most of the reasons were in one way or 
another related to the following factors: (1) the inse- 
curity of workers — aggravated by the depression; (2) 
the pent-up resentment of many workers with the manner 
in which available jobs were controlled by management 
coupled with a feeling among employees that they had no 
place to go for protection; and (3) a governmental policy 
that encouraged unionization and collective bargaining. 
Had any one of these conditions been absent, it is unlikely 
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that General Motors and, for that matter, most other 
mass production corporations, would have been organized 
during the thirties. What has been the background re- 
lated to these three factors? 

The automotive industry has always been susceptible 
to cyclical fluctuations in market demand. During de- 
pressions ^Id cars are “made to last longer” and few new 
buyers appear on the market. Both the demand for re- 
placements and the demand from new buyers on which 
auto production schedules depend fall off rapidly and 
the curtailed production is reflected in unemployment 
and competition among workers for the few remaining 
jobs. Employment in the automotive industry fell 75 per 
cent from 1929 to 1932, a larger decrease than the aver- 
age for the national economy as a whole. 

In addition, traditional lay-offs of production workers 
each year during the period of retooling and change-over 
to new models increased workers’ uncertainty and job 
insecurity. Although by 1936 there had been substantial 
business recovery, the volume of unemployment was still 
high, and those who were returning to work were bitter 
over the hardships they had experienced in the previous 
depression years. Auto workers were ready to support a 
plan or program which held out some hope for achieving 
job security. 

During this depression period many workers had in- 
tense resentment against management methods of “big 
business.” Jobs were scarce and the employer controlled 
them. Job tenure too often depended upon nepotism and 
favoritism. Workers who kept on good terms with their 
foremen were thought to get the breaks. There was also 
widespread dissatisfaction over the setting of production 
standards and . the speed of production lines. Workers 
recognized that the employers could easily find replace- 
ments for those who were not willing to comply with 
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company standards. This aggravated employees’ feelings 
of fear and insecurity. They were naturally sympathetic, 
in many cases, to a union which promised to take job 
control out of the hands of management. 

The final factor was the government policy under 
the New Deal of encouraging mionization. As part of a 
program to aid economic recovery, government policy 
and legislation gave protection to workers’ rights to organ- 
ize into unions and to bargain collectively through repre- 
sentatives of their own choice. The intent of Section 7a 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act of 1933, and of 
the Wagner Act of 1935, was to encourage the growth of 
unions by making it illegal for employers to interfere with 
them. The New Deal legislation provided both a legal 
and publicly receptive environment which made it pos- 
sible for union leaders to organize traditionally open-shop 
mass production industries. 

THE YEARS OF UPHEAVAL: 1937-1940 

In General Motors the transition to unionization and 
collective bargaining was turbulent and violent. The 
UAW-CIO established itself in General Motors by means 
of the sit-down strikes in 1936-37. A small group of mili- 
tant workers and union leaders shut down a few key 
plants which were the nerve centers of General Motors. 
This group demanded, as the price for giving “possession” 
of the plants back to management, recognition of the 
union and the inauguration of collective bargaining on 
seniority rights, grievance procedure, and joint regulation 
of the speed of production lines. General Motors insti- 
tuted injunction proceedings against the sit-downers and 
did its best to organize public opinion against the strikers. 
But the sit-downers held fast. The Governor of Michigan, 
who wanted the strike settled as rapidly as possible, put 
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pressure on the corporation to make an agreement with 
the union. On February 1 1, 1937, General Motors agreed 
to recognize the UAW as the bargaining agent for those 
employees who were union members and to negotiate 
with the union over other unsettled issues. 

The UAW consolidated its victory by conducting an 
intensive organization drive among General Motors 
workers. Having a firm foothold in General Motors, the 
UAW was able to organize rapidly the other automobile 
corporations (with the exception of Ford) , as well as most 
of the parts and accessory manufacturers in and near the 
auto centers. Most of the industry had stood behind Gen- 
eral Motors in opposing unions. In 1937 the industry was 
obliged to conform to the pattern of recognizing and deal- 
ing with them. 

The attitudes and feelings of the parties as they em- 
barked upon their new relationship were of great impor- 
tance. In the minds of the sit-down strikers and union 
leaders, a victory had been won over a corporation whose 
objective, they firmly believed, was the exploitation of 
workers, a corporation which had used spies and strong 
arm tactics to suppress the workers’ fight for security and 
a decent standard of living — a “monopoly” with an “in- 
satiable greed for profits” and an “arrogant disregard for 
the public interest.” It is important to bear in mind that 
the union looked upon itself as a protest organization 
which had wrested recognition from a corporation that 
fought unions for years.^ 

On the corporation side there was also a feeling of 
bitterness and resentment toward the union leaders. Man- 


2 Walter Reuther has stated, for example, that the UAW was built up 
against great opposition from the auto companies who resorted to “the most 
vicious brutality, with the employment of underworld thugs and gangsters 
and spies and the expenditures of millions of dollars in the most vicious 
anti-American campaign conceivable.** 
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agement believed that the seizure of its plants was 
conununist-inspired. It disliked intensely the apparent 
sympathy and backing which union agitators (who, they 
claimed, had resorted to violence and illegal seizure of 
company property) got from a “leftish” government. It 
resented the disrespect for discipline and authority on the 
part of union trouble-makers. It was forced to bargain 
with a militant labor organization whose avowed pur- 
pose was to challenge, if not to imdermine, management’s 
position of leadership. 

Unlike the parallel case of the United States Steel 
Corporation, union-management relations at General Mo- 
tors did not start with a voluntary peace pact or compro- 
mise. They were born out of strife and violence on a 
battleground where neither side offered nor expected any 
quarter. Although the conflict between General Motors 
and the UAW-CIO was much more civilized by 1947 
than ten years before, the suspicion, resentment, and dis- 
trust of each side for the other still prevailed. In short, 
the scars of the early conflict were plainly visible in spite 
of a decade of collective bargaining. 

The early development of collective bargaining in 
the automotive industry and in General Motors was com- 
plicated by intense internal factional differences in the 
union. Out of the grass-roots militancy of the virtually 
autonomous local unions in Cleveland, Detroit, Flint, and 
other centers of the automotive industry grew bitter rival- 
ries over programs, leadership, and power in the Inter- 
national Union. There were purges, “hatchet jobs,” trials 
and vinifications which were climaxed by the ousting of 
the union president, Homer Martin, in 1939. This cli- 
mactic blow split the union wide open. 

R, J. Thomas, formerly vice-president under Homer 
Martin, was elected international president of the UAW- 
CIO in 1939. Homer Martin became president of a rival 
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AFL auto workers’ union. The ensuing contest between 
the two unions almost destroyed the union organization 
in most of the General Motors plants. 

The corporation refused to bargain with either or- 
ganization until a determination could be made as to 
which was to have exclusive bargaining status in the vari- 
ous plants. At this point the UAW-CIO under the leader- 
ship of Walter P. Reuther, director of the union’s General 
Motors Department, engineered the “Strategy Strike of 
1939” to establish the position of the CIO union in Gen- 
eral Motors and to wipe out Martin’s AFL group. While 
General Motors was tooling up for 1940 models, the 
UAW-CIO struck the tool and die shops, where it had its 
only effective concentration of strength. The tool and die 
workers in twelve of General Motors’ shops refused to 
complete their work on the 1940 models until the cor- 
poration recognized the UAW-CIO. By this tactic the 
CIO group in effect re-won recognition in forty-two Gen- 
eral Motors plants. In the subsequent National Labor 
Relations Board elections of April, 1940, the UAW-CIO 
won substantial majorities of plant workers in forty-nine 
General Motors plants. For the first time it was recog- 
nized as the exclusive bargaining agent, not just for union 
members but for all production and maintenance workers 
in the bargaining units in which it had won elections. The 
UAW-CIO victory in the NLRB elections marked the 
beginning of corporation-wide bargaining at General Mo- 
tors. The AFL group had been eliminated from most of 
the plants. The UAW-CIO’s GM Department took over 
as the coordinating body of the imion’s struggle with the 
corporation. 

The immediate effect of union organization on the 
corporation was to bring into sharp focus some basic man- 
agement weaknesses in industrial relations. Although the 
top executives knew something of the abuses inherent in 
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the methods of wage payment, the lay-off and recall pro- 
cedure, and the system of handling worker grievances, 
they seemed largely unaware of the intense resentment 
then existing in the plants. Before the appearance of the 
union, lines of communications with workers had been 
largely downward. After the union became established 
the pressures of communication were upward. It became 
apparent to top management that there were many causes 
of worker resentment to be eliminated. 

An even greater management weakness was the in- 
experience and lack of training of the supervisory forces 
in the handling of human relations. The advent of the 
union tended to shatter the morale of many company 
foremen. The UAW, bursting with energy and fired by 
struggles for power between rival factions, ran wild in 
many plants for months after the original agreements 
were signed. In effect a rebellion occurred against mana- 
gerial discipline in many of the shops. The newly elected 
union committeemen were “biting at the heels of the 
foremen” with all sorts of beefs, complaints, grievances, 
and outright threats. Where this kind of direct action 
brought no results, sit-down strikes and “quickies” were 
organized. Many of the local plant managements simply 
lacked the know-how to cope with the situation. To make 
matters worse, some of the foremen were completely in- 
timidated by the union. 

Obviously, General Motors needed to build an or- 
ganization to formulate labor policies and administer 
them on all levels. It was faced also with the task of 
training thousands of foremen, supervisors, and plant 
managers in the techniques of personnel management and 
relations with the union. Above all, it was necessary to 
bolster the morale of supervisory forces by backing them 
up on matters involving shop discipline. The top execu- 
tives recognized these things would have to be done — and 
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done quickly — to prevent the union from “taking o\ er’'’ in 
the shops. 

We have skipped rapidly over the early years of bar- 
gaining prior to 1940. It was a turbulent period during 
which both the corporation and the union struggled to 
consolidate their respective organizations. Both sides were 
formulating policies and strategies for dealing with each 
other. It was a period of adjustment when the actions 
and decisions made by both parties were to all outward 
appearances in a state of flux. Both sides were inexperi- 
enced in collective bargaining and were faced with very 
pressing problems of internal organization. 

In these first years of its mushroom growth the de- 
mands of the UAW were traditional: job security through 
stricter application of seniority,® higher pay, better condi- 
tions m the shops, an opportunity to limit the authority of 
the foreman. In this period local union leaders pulled 
“quickies” and sit-downs as a means of pressing local 
grievances and demonstrating their newly won “freedom” 
from the authority of management. The program of the 
union was decentralized for the most part. Each local 
fought for its own survival and bargamed with local plant 
management. The energies of the union were directed 
almost entirely toward establishment of recognition and 
bargaining on wages, hours and conditions of em- 
ployment, while it was struggliug with internal factional 
disputes. 

During the same period the corporation was pre- 

® For some time prior to the advent of the UAW, General Motors had 
applied, with qualifications, the seniority principle in lay-offs and rehiring. 
It retained considerable discretion, however, in making exceptions in the 
application of the principle on the basis of skill and ability. The union 
pressed for straight seniority, attempting to minimize any deviation from 
length of service on the basis of skill and ability. It also wanted to make 
seniority a matter of right as defined in union-management contracts, and 
thus wanted to wrest control from the automotive companies over the 
manner in which the seniority principle was applied. 
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paring itself to administer a labor relations policy 
throughout its far-flung organization. At the outset, its 
industrial relations organization contained only a handful 
of executives in the Detroit office of the corporation and a 
series of employment offices in its various manufacturing 
divisions. By 1947 there were a large number of trained 
industrial relations experts in the Detroit office. Labor 
relations had become a top management function. In 
each major manufacturing division there was a personnel 
department responsible for the coordination of labor re- 
lations and broad industrial relations programs at the 
plant level. In terms of breadth of activities and 
numbers of persons engaged in industrial relations work, 
only two or three corporations could match the General 
Motors setup. 

Since 1940 there has been evidence on both sides of 
the development of consistent policies, programs, and 
strategies. By 1947 there was abundant evidence of firmly 
rooted beliefs and ideologies held by officials in both 
camps. As a result, the aims and objectives of both the 
corporation and the union were quite clear cut and logi- 
cal. This relationship between the UAW-CIO and Gen- 
eral Motors poses many vital questions essential to an 
understanding of collective bargaining between big cor- 
porations and big unions. 

What have been the motivations, policies, and goals 
of the respective parties in this relationship? How have 
policy decisions been made by the corporation and the 
union? In what areas and to what extent have the ideolo- 
gies, beliefs, and programs of the parties been in conflict 
with one another? In what areas have the parties de- 
veloped an effective system for solving problems jointly? 
What prognosis can be offered for this labor-management 
relationship? What are its implications for the economy? 
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THE UNION FACES THE CORPORATION 

The UAW-CIO concept — ^particularly that of the 
Reuther group — of the functions and problems of collec- 
tive bargaining, as well as its long-range programs and 
objectives, will be described here. Our purpose is to ana- 
lyze the structure of beliefs, attitudes, and reactions of the 
union leadership in General Motors in order to have a 
better understanding of the part it plays in the labor- 
management relationship. 


The Reuther Group and Genercd Motors 

As soon as the UAW-CIO emerged victorious over 
the Martin forces in the NLRB elections of 1940, new 
factional coalitions quickly developed. Since that time 
the struggle for power within the UAW-CIO has raged 
between the Reuther supporters and various groups which 
have formed an opposition faction. In the main, this op- 
position faction has been composed of supporters of 
George Addes, who became secretary-treasurer of the 
International Union in 1940. In this faction are found 
the chief followers of the Communist party line, who have 
constituted a small but vocal group, and a number of 
other anti-Reuther groups. The rivalry between factions 
in the UAW, always bitter and intense, has been aggra- 
vated by the fact that the convention strength of both 
factions has been fairly evenly matched. It has been this 
situation which has made the UAW-CIO a very unstable 
organization, but, at the same time, has explained in part 
its great vitality and militant spirit. 

The subject of factionalism within the UAW has 
been looked upon as a sort of whipping post by the union’s 
opponents, as an example of democracy in action by some 
of its friends, and as organizational chaos by a good many 
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outsiders who have been unable to imderstand the com- 
plex nature of UAW politics. 

In General Motors plants in 1947 the Reuther sup- 
porters were clearly dominant, having control over the 
vast majority of workers under contract with the UAW. 
Furthermore, the GM Department of the union — the 
focal point of collective bargaining with the corporation — 
was pretty solidly in the Reuther camp. Because of the 
size and prestige of General Motors and the function it 
has always performed in setting patterns followed by 
other companies, the Reuther forces, in effect, have thus 
controlled the keystone of union power in the automotive 
industry. They have held this strategic position continu- 
ously since 1940. Consequently, a description of UAW 
policy and strategy as it applies to General Motors is in 
large measure a description of the program of the Reuther 
group within the union. 

Concept of the Function of Collective Bargaining 

The UAW won union recognition only after a bitter 
strike, and later continued to meet with stiff resistance on 
nearly all of the demands it presented to General Motors. 
Well aware of the “tough” attitude of General Motors in 
collective bargaining, the UAW soon recognized that it 
must stand ready to fight for every improvement it sought 
to gain in contract negotiations. The corporation has 
tried to restrict the scope of the collective bargaining re- 
lationship while the UAW has fought to expand it. The 
corporation has wanted to adhere rigidly to the stated 
provisions of the contract; the union has wanted to 
stretch the agreement to cover a host of workers’ prob- 
lems which lie outside the area of bargaining as defined 
in the agreement. The corporation has sought to limit the 
authority of the impartial umpire; the union has at- 
tempted to broaden his functions. 
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The UAW has pressed for such things as higher 
wages, more liberal vacations, stricter application of sen- 
iority in lay-offs, rehiring and promotion, and improve- 
ments in the grievance procedure. It has constantly tried 
to insure its security by pressing for maintenance of mem- 
bership and the union shop. It has sought improvements 
in working conditions and weekly guarantees of employ- 
ment. These and related issues have fallen within the area 
of wages, hours and conditions of employment on which 
the corporation has been willing to bargain with the 
union, even if it has refused to make the concessions which 
the union has desired. 

The union’s concept of the legitimate area of collec- 
tive bargaining, however, has gone far beyond issues of 
this nature. It has demanded sick-pay plans and jointly 
administered pension and retirement programs. It has 
advocated industry-wide wage equalization and industry- 
wide collective bargaining in the automotive industry. 
But General Motors has refused to budge on demands of 
this type. 

For the UAW officials who have dealt with General 
Motors, collective bargaining has been an arduous day-to- 
day uphill struggle against a strong and tough opponent. 
The union, of course, has foimd the going tougher because 
it constantly has demanded “more.” All unions meet with 
opposition when they press for wage increases, straight 
seniority, and other concessions. But unlike some other 
corporations with which the union has dealt. General Mo- 
tors has been usually well prepared for negotiations. The 
union officials responsible for bargaining with the corpora- 
tion stated when interviewed by the authors that at least 
they “always know where GM stands.” 

Most of these officials have believed, however, that 
General Motors has never genuinely accepted the idea of 
collective bargaining with bona fide unions. They have 
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felt that the corporation considered the Wagner Act as 
“temporary legislation” and that it has looked forward to 
the day when it could “give unions the axe.” Although 
the UAW has developed a fairly satisfactory means of 
bargaining with the corporation on such matters as in- 
dividual grievances, seniority, wage levels, and rate struc- 
tures, its officers were always suspicious of the corpora- 
tion’s “ulterior motives” in its relations with the union. In 
the minds of nearly every UAW official interviewed there 
appeared to be stated or implied doubts about the motives 
of the corporation in collective bargaining. A good many 
officers, furthermore, seemed to be convinced that General 
Motors was preparing to bust the imion by fair means or 
foul. 

Yet, even without these suspicions and beliefs, the 
Reuther supporters would not have been content with the 
“traditional” scope of collective bargaining. They have 
continued to feel that collective bargaining properly in- 
cluded union participation in the solution of the broad 
economic problems of the automotive industry, such as the 
seasonableness and instability of employment and the pro- 
duction, sales, and technological policies of the auto 
manufacturers. As will be pointed out later, the UAW has 
been particularly concerned with wage-price relationships 
not only in the automotive industry but throughout the 
nation. The UAW idea of collective bargaining has led 
directly into a concept of industry-wide and nation-wide 
social and economic planning. Since its pronouncements 
along this line have been many and spectacular, they de- 
serve careful attention here. 

UAW Plans for War Produclion and Postwar Reconversion 

In December, 1940, when the country was experi- 
encing the first jitters of imminent war, Reuther and his 
followers launched a proposal for converting the unused 
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surplus capacity of the automobile plants to the mass pro- 
duction of war planes.* Reuther charged that the auto 
manufacturers were not facing realistically the task of con- 
version to defense production. He proposed that the 
President of the United States appoint a tripartite avia- 
tion production board (composed of representatives of 
industry, labor, and government) with “full authority to 
organize and supervise the mass production of airplanes in 
the automobile and auto parts industry.” This was the 
union’s first bid for a share in “intelligent planning” and 
“a voice in matters of policy and administration” in the 
mass production industries. This proposal was well timed, 
since it was becoming obvious to many that economic mo- 
bilization for war required central planning by the Army, 
Navy, and civilian production authorities. This plan, 
which was supported by all groups in the UAW-CIO, 
was also endorsed by the president of the CIO, and was 
presented to the appropriate government agencies.® This 
plan along with many other Reuther proposals was widely 
discussed in government circles, but never adopted as a 
basic policy in the government’s planning of the war pro- 
duction program. 

^ Walter P. Reuther, 500 Planes a Day (Detroit: UAW-CIO Education 
Dept., 1941). This plan was developed by a committee of auto workers 
working with Walter Reuther. 

5 The “500 planes a day plan” might be considered as an application of 
the CIO Industry-Council plan, or the Industry-Council plan might be 
looked upon as a generalization of the Reuther plan. Nine days before the 
announcement of the Reuther Plan, Philip Murray, president of the CIO, 
had released the “CIO Defense Plan,” which later, taking the name of its 
main feature, became known as the “Industry Council Plan.” Murray pro- 
posed “adequate and centralized planning” of each basic defense industry 
to insure maximum production. He advocated that labor as a partner in 
production should share in the planning process. His plan called for the 
President to establish an Industry Council in each basic defense industry. 
This Council was to be composed of an equal number of representatives of 
management and labor in the industry, together with one government rep- 
resentative who was to serve as chairman. The plan also called for the 
President to create a National Defense Board having the same type of rep- 
resentation, with himself acting as chairman. The National Defense Board 
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In August, 1941, the UAW called for “all-out” con- 
version of the industry to war production and gave full 
backing to those government officials who at that time 
were advocating drastic curtailment of passenger car pro- 
duction and were meeting with considerable opposition 
from the automotive industry. By this policy the UAW 
gained prestige with a great many persons in various 
government agencies as well as with a large segment of 
the public. 

The automobile manufacturers for their part claimed 
that the Army, Navy, and War Production Board had 
no idea of military requirements until well after Pearl 
Harbor and that, therefore, they were never asked to con- 
vert all their facilities to war production. After Pearl 
Harbor, of course, conversion of the automotive industry 
to war production became imperative. At a time when 
the nation was alarmed at the inadequacy of the defense 
program, the UAW seized the opportunity to charge that 
the automotive industry was guilty of “providing too 
little and too late.” 

During the war the UAW pressed for joint planning 
and joint advisory committees to guide and administer 

was to formulate an overall national defense program, the details of which 
were to be the responsibility of the individual Industry Councils. Specifically, 
the Industry Council would have had the following duties — in conformance 
with the policy of, and subject to the review of the National Defense Board: 

1. To coordinate the production fadlities to meet domestic and 
armament requirements of the industry with maximum speed, 
increasing production facilities where necessary, 

2. To ascertain the requirements of the industry for men and re- 
sources, with the allocation of raw materials, the adjustment of 
available labor supply, and, when necessary, the training of ad- 
ditional labor in order to achieve maximum production ef- 
ficiency. 

3. To grant and reallocate government contracts in view of the 
overall industry plan. 

4. To promote industrial peace by *‘the perfection and extension 
of sound collective bargaining** and by “adherence to all laws 
affecting the rights and welfare of labor.” 
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the conversion and war production program in the indus- 
try. It proposed, first, the pooling of machine tools, criti- 
cally short at the time, and second, the organization of 
the entire industry as a single production unit, giving labor 
along with industry responsibility for broad policy deter- 
mination. This proposal had a strong appeal to most auto 
workers and put the union in the position of advocating 
positive programs for prosecution of the war. Other pro- 
posals were presented to government authorities either 
through labor advisory committees or individual contacts 
with officials in various agencies. 

For the most part, government agencies rejected 
these proposals for joint committees and joint plaiming 
and followed a policy of working with management on all 
basic production problems. The most that the UAW was 
able to achieve in joint plaiming for war production was 
a govemment-industry-labor agreement on the seniority 
status of workers shifting from civilian to war production 
plants. This deaf-ear treatment was a great disappoint- 
ment to the UAW-CIO leadership which had hoped to 
expand its participation in the affairs of the industry to 
include production planning. 

Having been thwarted in their efforts to get joint 
planning responsibilities in the automotive industry, the 
UAW leaders next turned their attention to national eco- 
nomic problems. Recognizing that strikes in war indus- 
tries would be unpopular and might be outlawed, the 
UAW proposed a voluntary strike moratorium on condi- 
tion that the government guarantee “equality of sacrifice” 
on the part of all economic groups in the interest of the 
war economy. The plan proposed that the government 
institute rationing and price control, limit war profits to 
3 per cent, place a ceiling of $25,000 a year on individual 
incomes for the duration of the war, and set up a Labor 
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Production Division in the War Production Board to en- 
courage creative contributions by labor to war produc- 
tion.® This program was well timed to appeal to war 
workers in general and auto workers in particular. It also 
coincided with measures which the government was insti- 
tuting then. In response to this and parallel pressures 
from other sources, price controls and rationing were insti- 
tuted; a labor production division was set up within the 
War Production Board; and a surplus war profits taxation 
program was established. Neither of the latter two pro- 
grams, however, completely fulfilled the UAW proposals. 
President Roosevelt advocated the $25,000 limit on in- 
dividual incomes, but was unable to get acceptance of the 
proposal by Congress. 

From 1943 to 1945 the UAW also pressed its pro- 
gram before the National War Labor Board which, for 
practical purposes, had the final decision-making power 
in matters of collective bargaining during the war. In the 
General Motors case in 1943, the union requested an 


® Walter Reuther, “Equality of Sacrifice/* United Automobile Worker, 
April 15, 1942. The “Victory Through Equality of Sacrifice’* program, a 
wartime policy for UAW-CIO, embodied the following points: 

1. Corporation profits limited to 3 per cent. 

2. Income of individuals or family not to exceed $25,000 annually. 

3. Rigid price control to prevent inflation. 

4. A fair and just rationing program. 

5. Security (guaranteed wage) for dependents of servicemen. 

6. A moratorium be declared on all debts during the period of re- 
conversion. 

7. A Labor-Production Division be created within the War Produc- 
tion Board. 

8. Representatives of labor, government, agriculture, and industry 
to constitute an agency to plan for peace. 

9. On the assurance that the above would become law, the mem- 
bers of the UAW-CIO would take all time over forty hours per 
week in the form of non-negotiable war bonds. 
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industry-wide wage stabilization agreement (which was a 
step in the direction of industry-wide bargaining on 
wages), a guarantee to every worker of full employment 
or a guaranteed weekly wage if he should work less than a 
full week through no fault of his own, a postwar employ- 
ment security fund, and a wage escalator clause to provide 
for automatic wage adjustment equal to increases in living 
costs. At the same time it called for rigid maintenance of 
price ceilings and control of expenditures through meas- 
ures of rationing, taxation, and savings. In the following 
year, the union again asked for similar concessions and in 
addition demanded a company-financed sick-leave pay 
plan. 

These attempts to broaden the scope of collective bar- 
gaining through the War Labor Board were unsuccessful. 
The Board denied the union’s requests for such measures 
as employment guarantees, industry-wide wage stabiliza- 
tion, and sick-leave pay on the grounds that it did not 
have authority to consider such measures. The Board, it 
was obvious, was not willing to set new patterns of funda- 
mental union-management relations which might be car- 
ried over into peacetime operation. 

As the war came to a close in 1945 and war con- 
tracts were cancelled, the Reuther group presented still 
another program for national production planning: that 
government-owned war plants be converted to the mass 
production of railroad equipment and low-cost housing. 
The plan recommended that Congress set up two public 
authorities similar in organization and function to the 
TVA: a Housing Production Authority and a Railroad 
Equipment Authority. This plan for the creation of 
government-owned yardstick plants in the traditional 
fields of private enterprise indicated that the union was 
prepared to press its ideas of economic planning in a 
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peacclimG economy. The program stressed that the “peo- 
ple’s investment” (over twenty billion dollars in produc- 
tion facilities purchased with war bond receipts) was 
largely concentrated in government-owned facilities in 
heavy and basic industries and should be employed in the 
people’s interest. The Authorities could “ ( 1 ) lease plants 
to private manufacturers to be operated as part of the 
program; (2) directly operate government-owned plants; 
(3) lease plants to workers’ producer cooperatives to be 
operated as part of the program.” The plan cited plants 
adaptable to mass production of housing and indicated a 
great need of low-cost prefabricated housing. It went into 
considerable detail concerning the minimum requirements 
which such a program should meet, such as establishing 
equitable wage patterns, providing a low priced product, 
protecting government investment. It outlined the kinds 
of plants and the numbers of workers which would be 
idled by cessation of the war.'^ 

This plan, which was not supported by the left-wing 
faction of the UAW, never got far because the anticipated 
volume of reconversion unemployment did not material- 
ize. Instead, the problem of postwar inflation was upper- 
most in the minds of workers. The union’s next attack was 
centered on this problem. 

In the fall of 1945 the UAW brought the program 
of planning squarely into the arena of collective bargain- 
ing. In negotiations with General Motors the UAW asked 
for wage increases without price increases.® The union 
maintained that prices, profits, and production levels were 

Walter P. Reuther, Are War Plants Expendable? (Ypsilanti, Mich- 
igan: Local 50, UAW-GIO, July 1945). 

^Purchasing Power for Prosperity (Detroit: GM Department, UAW- 
GIO, November, 1945). A brief presented to General Motors by the 
UAW-GIO in support of its demands for 30 per cent hoi^rly wage increases 
with no increase in automobile prices. 
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matters which should be considered in wage negotiations 
with a corporation like General Motors which might set 
a pattern for the rest of industry. In following this course 
of action the union was bidding for the support not just of 
auto workers and labor, but of the public as The 

union statements stressed that the UAW wanted “to make 
progress with the commumty, not at the expense of the 
community/’ The corporation, however, refused^ to in- 
clude cost, profit, and price issues in the negotiations. 
Although the long strike over this issue failed to budge the 
corporation from its position, the “consumer-oriented” 
wage policy expounded in the November 1945 brief per- 
sisted in subsequent statements of the UAW® and the 
CIO/° 

The wage-price policy of UAW-CIO in 1945 was 
the most determined attempt by the Reuther forces to es- 
tablish the principle that the economic problems of auto 
workers could be solved only by some sort of overall plan- 
ning in the basic industries and in the national economy. 
The immediate objective was to take the lead in increas- 
ing wage rates to compensate for decreases in take-home 
pay, while keeping the lid on prices. The significant point 
is that the union stated that it was as deeply concerned 
with prices and means of holding them down as with in- 
creases in money wages. In this connection, the program 
was much more than an ordinary demand for wage in- 


» Walter Reuther, Memhets, Workers, Consumers, Citizens (Detroit: 
UAW-CIO, April, 1946). UAW-CIO Wage Policy Statement (Detroit: 
UAW-CIO, October, 1946). Statement of UAW-CIO Executive Board 
(Detroit; UAW-CIO, Dec. 18, 1946). United Automobile Worker, Jan- 
uary, 1947. Walter Reuther, speech before UAW-CIO Foundry Conference 
at Milwaukee, Wis., Dec, 7, 1946. 

Robert N. Nathan Associates, A National Wage Policy for 1947 
(Washington; Robert N. Nathan Associates, 1947). An economic analysis 
prepared for the CIO. Philip Murray, statements to the press, December, 
1946, and January, 1947. 
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creases; it was an attempt to marshal political and eco- 
nomic forces in support of government industry price 
control and to make price policies a factor in collective 
bargaining. Despite the fact that the opposing faction in 
the UAWj as well as other large CIO unions, did not sup- 
port the specific Reuther strategy in its strike against Gen- 
eral Motors over the wage-price issues, the Reuther fol- 
lowers have continued to support the contention that 
planning is necessary in order to avoid an inflationary 
spiral and a deflationary bust. The various programs 
which they advanced during and immediately after the 
war were, in effect, manifestations of a philosophy basic 
to this group. 

The Aims an d Goals of the Reufli^ Forces 

The Reuther programs during these years were 
aimed at finding some solution to the problem of economic 
insecurity. The policies and programs of his group had 
strong appeal not only to auto workers but to many other 
classes of industrial workers in whose minds economic se- 
curity was practically synonymous with freedom. The 
group’s objectives were freedom from want, freedom from 
unemployment, and freedom from fear of insecurity. 
Reuther believed the achievement of these objectives in- 
volved conscious planning. The UAW group did not 
believe that security could be assured by the interplay of 
blind economic forces in a planless society. 

The persistent thread of a program for “transform- 
ing a formless anarchic economy into a rational industrial 
society”^^ ran through all of the Reuther proposals. In one 
phase, national economic planning (broad social insur- 
ance, government housing programs, a peace production 

See in particular Victor G. Reuther’s article, “The Next Fifty Years/' 
Detroit, June, 1945. 
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board, etc.) was proposed. Appeals were made to the 
public and to the government for action. At other times, 
collective bargaining became the center of attention as 
when the union proposed industry-wide wage stabiliza- 
tion, the annual wage, and jointly administered company 
or industry sickness and old age insurance plans. 

The union also carried on a continuous drive to link 
the workers’ fight for security with a broader quest for se- 
curity by other sympathetic non-labor groups. Wherever 
possible the community interest was tied to the union’s 
goals, such as it was in the announced policy of “no wage 
increases at the expense of the community.” 

Reuther stated quite clearly his belief that privately 
owned business which exploited its privilege of freedom in 
the interests of stockholders would lead inevitably to the 
shattering of the common man’s faith in free enterprise. 
General Motors was pictured as an irresponsible indus- 
trial octopus which opposed with its political and eco- 
nomic power the efforts of the common man to achieve 
freedom through guaranteed security. Reuther’s purpose 
was to make both workers and the public distrustful of 
unregulated and uncontrolled “big business.” 

Reuther did not state, however, that he was for so- 
cialization of industry or for elimination of the system of 
private enterprise. He did indicate that an economy 
which failed to guarantee freedom from unemployment 
and insecurity also failed to meet the expectations and de- 
sires of the American people. To the extent that people 
were considered more important than enterprise and the 
public interest was put ahead of profits, Reuther had no 
quarrel with the private enterprise system. He was con- 
vinced, however, that free enterprise had so far failed to 
insure a secure economy. He was advocating a “planned” 
private enterprise system as a means of making produc- 
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tion responsive to the needs of a dynamic society. In his 
article “The Challenge of Peace,” Reuther wrote: 


I have nothing against free enterprise. But American working 
men and women are interested in realities, not slogans; in jobs, not 
rosy promises. 

Free enterprise can only be justified if it brings freedom from 
want, freedom from unemployment, and freedom from fear of 
insecurity. 

My conception of free enterprise does not mean license for 
private institutions to exploit a privilege; it does mean the obliga- 
tion of an institution, no matter who owns it, to so conduct itself as 
to serve the public interest.^2 


Some labor leaders and some labor historians might 
argue that the Reuther group would outgrow its notions 
of planning and its leaders would end up as “pure and 
simple” trade unionists when the group reached matur- 


12 A full version of Reuther’s statement on the limits of free enterprise 
follows: 

“I have nothing against free enterprise. But American working men 
and women are interested in realities, not slogans; in jobs, not rosy prom- 
ises. Free enterprise today is more a slogan than a reality. Business can 
make promises but, without the cooperation of labor and government, it 
cannot deliver the jobs and the goods. We did not have free enterprise be- 
fore the war: monopolies in many industries had long been restricting pro- 
duction, and government was obliged to play an increasing role in all the 
economic processes. Yet even so six to ten million American citizens were 
unemployed. 

“The hard fact is that almost the only time in our history when we 
have had steady full employment and maximum production has been in this 
war. I do not see how we can hope to achieve those goals after the war 
unless we keep up a high level of effective demand such as we now have. 
Free enterprise can only be justified if it brings freedom from want, freedom 
from unemployment, and freedom from fear of insecurity. 

“Free enterprise can have a definite place in our postwar plans. But 
when I use the term ‘free enterprise’ I do not use it with the same meaning 
it has for the National Association of Manufacturers. Enterprise does not 
have to be privately owned to be free. It may be privately owned and re- 
main free. It may be publicly owned, as the TVA is publicly owned, and 
remain free. It may be co-operatively owned, as the Rochdale co-operatives 
are owned, and remain free. This is not the meaning that the NAM gives 
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ity. Other observers have already pointed out that 
Reuther had been striving for broad social and political 
leadership, and that sooner or later these goals and ambi- 
tions would prove to be inconsistent with advancing the 
particular interests of automobile workers as a narrow 
producers’ group. Still others maintained that Reuther 
had talked too much and should have kept his mouth 
shut. The attacks made upon Reuther by the opposing 
faction in the UAW-CIO were bitter and vehement. In 
a pamphlet issued as UAW election campaign literature 
in 1946, Reuther was described as a “Young-Man- In- A- 
Hurry” who led the workers astray in the General Mo- 
tors strike of 1945-46. The idea that “prices can be set 
by collective bargaining” was called “phony,” and the 
impression was created that Reuther’s idea as expressed 
in magazine articles and news releases, while serving his 


to the term ‘free enterprise.’ NAM believes in the privilege of privately- 
owned enterprise to govern itself according to its own interests, regardless 
of what the public and social consequences may be. 

“When a corporation does as it pleases, no matter what happens to the 
public welfare, it is not enjoying freedom; on the contrary, it is exploiting a 
privilege. My conception of free enterprise does not mean license for private 
institutions to exploit a privilege; it does mean the obligation of an institu- 
tion, no matter who owns it, to so conduct itself as to serve the public 
interest. 

“There is a definite place in our postwar planning for privately-owned 
free enterprise which does a good job for the public. We should encourage 
firms which compete with entrenched monopolies and offer the public a bet- 
ter product at a lower price. We should encourage all small businesses which 
challenge those enterprises that restrict production and fix prices. We should 
provide ample credit resources for new enterprises designed to fill a public 
need — even if they do compete with old and inefficient businesses. So long 
as a privately-owned enterprise is efiBcient; so long as it competes in a free 
market to offer the consumer a desirable product; so long as it reinvests its 
profits, expands its plants and passes the benefits of technological pro^^ress 
on to the consumer and labor; and so long as it permits its employees to 
orgam 2 e freely and bargain collectively to protect their rights and interests — 
that enterprise is serving the public. Such enterprises do not need to be 
rigidly supervised by government. They do a good job and deserve credit for 
it.” “The Challenge of Peace,” International Post War Problems^ 11 (April 
1945), 6-7. 
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personal political fortunes, also resulted in prolonging the 
strike unnecessarily, Reuther, indeed, has continued to 
have many enemies both within and without the labor 
movement. 

It has always been clear that Reuther’s major deci- 
sions associated with implementation of his long-range ob- 
jectives have had to be made in the light of his political 
position. As his opponents within the union directly or in- 
directly opposed many of his specific plans (such as the 
1945-46 GM strike strategy and his program for postwar 
conversion of war plants to government production au- 
thorities), the timing and tactical detail of every union 
program has had to take into consideration not only the 
national political and economic picture, and the current 
aspirations of and pressure from auto workers, but also 
the political orientation of factional opponents as well. 
Yet the significant feature about Reuther’s factional fights 
has been that they have appeared to influence timing and 
detail of individual strategies but have not required devia- 
tions from the essence of the Reuther philosophy. The 
union group which has faced General Motors has had 
firm convictions and a clear-cut philosophy. It has pur- 
sued them persistently and openly. For this reason, the 
Reuther group has been continually under attack both 
from within the labor movement and from the companies 
under contract with the UAW. 

DecMon-Mcddng in the UAW 

To match better the bargaining power of General 
Motors, the UAW found it expedient to consolidate and 
exert the strength of its separate GM locals through a cen- 
tral GM Department. Reuther became director of this 
department at its inception, and under his leadership it 
has spearheaded the drive to expand the scope of collec- 
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tive bargaining with GM, and at the same time it has 
handled the day-to-day problems of labor I'elations with 
the corporation. 

While Reuther has been known for his nationally 
publicized plans, the GM Department has also been 
known for its painstaking job of coordinating local union 
demands and administering the GM contract. The de- 
cision-making processes involved in getting the union’s 
labor relations work done has been more complex and un- 
predictable than corresponding decisions on the manage- 
ment side. As head of a union characterized by factional 
struggles and a militant spirit among its rank and file, 
Reuther has faced the difficult task of centralizing and 
integrating its policy and administration. 

For many years decisions on major union policy and 
contract terms have been worked out in meetings of the 
GM councils and the GM Department staff. The formal 
organization of this group has been as follows: In re- 
gional GM sub-councils each GM local union is repre- 
sented by its president, chairman of the shop committee, 
and one delegate for each 5,000 workers in the plant. 
Each of these sub-councils elects a chairman who serves 
on the national GM negotiating committee. The sub- 
councils meet to discuss mutual problems and to pass 
resolutions and demands for transmission to higher au- 
thority. 

The National GM Council is composed of repre- 
sentatives from the nine sub-councils (about 250 dele- 
gates) . This group meets regularly three times a year. It 
meets more frequently during periods of crisis. The GM 
sub-councils’ demands are discussed with the GM De- 
partment staff at these meetings and the council makes 
decisions on policy and strategy for negotiations. The 
GM Council and the sub-councils make up the specific 
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legislative branch of the UAW-GM setup. The UAW- 
GM Department serves as the administrative arm. 

The essentials of an over-all strategy have always been 
formulated by Reuther and a group of economic and po- 
litical experts in the International Union headquarters. 
These experts have been sprinkled among the education, 
publicity, and consumer departments of the union as well 
as on Reuther’s personal staff. To date, they have been 
largely Reuther’s appointees selected on the basis of spe- 
cific abilities and sympathy with Reuther’s fundamental 
union philosophy. 

At the GM Coimcil meetings, specific demands of 
the delegates have been woven into the framework of 
each major program. The Coimcil delegates have had 
the authority to instruct Reuther and his staff to imple- 
ment or to discontinue programs and policies and to ac- 
cept or decline contract terms. However, by developing 
programs which had strong appeal to the membership, 
Reuther has been usually successful in winning the sup- 
port of the local leadership. 

The GM Department has always been subject to the 
control of the executive board of the International Union. 
Although a great deal of autonomy has been allowed, the 
various activities of this department which bear directly 
on the union as a whole must be discussed and authorized 
by the International executive board. The greatest fac- 
tional battles have occurred at this point.^® 

The UAW-GM Department staff has acted as inter- 
preter, coordinator and administrator of the national 
UAW-GM contract and as court lawyer in processing 

The executive board has consisted of the president, two vice- 
presidents, financial secretary, and twenty-two regional directors, all elected 
at annual conventions. The ‘*top officers” were elected by all delegates and 
the regional directors by delegates from ffieir respective regions. In 1947 
the majority of the board were members of the caucus opposing Reuther. 
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grievances to the umpire. The staff has maintained a 
united front in negotiations with General Motors. Cen- 
tralized contract administration came to be recognized 
among the membership as essential in day-to-day dealing 
with the corporation. 

The relationship between the GM Department and 
the local unions has not been one of superior to inferior 
as in the normal management hierarchy. Rather, it has 
been a relationship of reciprocal responsibility, in which 
the local unions have demanded such services from the 
GM Department as assistance in local negotiations and 
the processing of unadjusted grievances to the umpire. 
The GM Department in turn has demanded cooperation 
and contract discipline from the local unions. The con- 
trol exercised by the UAW-GM staff in this regard was 
reflected in the war strike record. Staff representatives 
repeatedly “straightened out” threatened wildcat strike 
situations and in some cases held restless membership in 
check for a matter of years awaiting War Labor Board 
decisions on their disputes with the General Motors Cor- 
poration.^^ 

Conclusion 

The Reuther supporters, largely in control of the 
local unions throughout the General Motors Corporation, 
have had a clear-cut notion of the functions and limita- 
tions of traditional collective bargaining as well as a blue- 
print for future collective bargaining and broad economic 
planning. The Reuther group has been more determined 
in pressing for its long-range goals than most unions in 
the country because of its deep convictions and strong be- 
liefs in these goals. It has sought support for its program 

In this connection, however, the success of the union in maintaining 
order was in part due to the determination of the corporation to discipline 
workers taking part in stoppages. See page 47. 
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from non-labor as weU as labor groups in the community; 
it has placed strong reliance on political action as a part- 
ner to collective bargaining. Reuther has been seeking 
the leadership of a social group of which the working 
classes are only a part. 

In a union in which factionalism has been a chronic 
problem, Reuther has lined up most of the union officers 
in GM plants behind his programs. The careful timing 
and appeal of his economic plans, his political maneuvers, 
and his services to local unions, apparently unified his 
support. For these reasons, in times of crisis insurgencies 
among GM locals have been relatively minor. Under 
pressure, the GM locals could be coxmted on for well- 
disciplined action. The union which has faced General 
Motors has been a strong, militant organization. The cor- 
poration, equally strong and determined, has stood in 
its path. 


THE CORPORATION FACES THE UNION 

General Motors, like the UAW-CIO, has had con- 
crete ideas about the function of collective bargaining. 
Furthermore, it has developed a philosophy concerning 
broader social goals which is more clear cut than that of 
most corporations. It has an economic plan just as the 
union has. Our purpose here is to analyze the structure of 
beliefs, attitudes and reactions which are important for an 
xmderstanding of the part the corporation has been play- 
ing in labor-management relations. 

The CoUecfiYe Bargfdiiing Policy of General Motors 

During the first decade of union-management rela- 
tions General Motors developed a labor relations policy 
that was administered with consistency and rigidity 
throughout its organization. This policy evolved out of 
experience in meeting union pressures, particularly those 
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applied by the UAW. Other large corporations have de- 
veloped definite labor relations policies, but few have been 
as successful as General Motors in getting them accepted 
and enforced by their organizations. Outside observers 
seem to be agreed that General Motors has always known 
what its objectives were in bargaining with unions. Even 
Walter Reuther has remarked, “General Motors is tough, 
but it does have policies.” 

The authors found that the main elements of the 
labor relations policy as applied throughout General Mo- 
tors have been as follows : 

First, “labor relations” have meant relations with the 
unions which are the legal representatives of employees 
for purposes of collective bargaining. A distinction has 
been made between “employee relations” and “labor re- 
lations.” General Motors never surrendered its right to 
have direct contact with its employees on matters not 
coming within the scope of collective bargaining as de- 
fined by law or union contracts. Management at all levels 
has spoken of “bargaining with unions” and “dealings 
with our employees” as separate and distinct functions. 

Second, contrary to beliefs widely held, General Mo- 
tors apparently has not been trying to break the unions 
representing the hourly rated employees. The corpora- 
tion’s executives have seemed to feel that even if they 
could get rid of the existing unions, new labor organiza- 
tions would sooner or later spring up which might be more 
difficult to deal with than those already in existence. The 
nub of the General Motors labor relations policy has been 
to contain unions, and to restrict relations with them. 

Third, as a means of containing unions, General Mo- 
tors has striven constantly to confine collective bargaining 
in particular and management-union relations in general 
to the narrow issues of wages, hours, and conditions of 
employment. General Motors has specified those matters 
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it regards as falling in the area of management’s respon- 
sibility and those which are subject to joint determination. 

For example, in its agreement with the UAW, as in 
its agreements with other unions, the corporation has re- 
served the right to hire, promote, and discharge for cause. 
It has retained sole responsibility for the maintenance of 
discipline and efficiency of employees. It likewise has re- 
tained unrestricted authority to determine the products to 
be manufactured, the location of plants, the schedules of 
production, and the methods, processes, and means of 
manufacturing. The corporation has also kept the specific 
right to discipline any employee for taking part in any vio- 
lation of the no-strike section of the agreement. The 
subjects for negotiation within the scope of collective bar- 
gaining include rates of pay, wages, hours of work, senior- 
ity rules and regulations as they apply to lay-offs and 
rehiring, methods and procedures for adjudication of 
grievances, and other related conditions of employment. 
The union has been free to challenge the disciplinary ac- 
tions of management in individual cases. If no satisfac- 
tory settlements were reached, such matters were adjudi- 
cated by the permanent, impartial umpire (employed 
jointly by the UAW and General Motors) to whom the 
corporation had by agreement delegated the power to 
review its disciplinary action. 

Fourth, General Motors has made a practice of exer- 
cising its managerial rights up and down the line. With 
very few exceptions, employees deemed responsible for 
stoppages, slowdowns or other violations of the agree- 
ment have been disciplined by the corporation. From the 
outset the corporation has been willing to have entire 
plants shut down completely rather than back water on 
disciplinary action taken against a handful of union mem- 
bers. The umpire has consistently sustained the position 
of the corporation where such disciplinary action has 
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been taken for just cause. Consequently, the corporation 
has striven to discipline anyone responsible for a major 
violation of the agreement or for any concerted inter- 
ference with production schedules and working force effi- 
ciency. In such matters the policy of General Motors has 
been to be very tough. 

Fifth, General Motors has opposed joint union- 
management responsibilities of all kinds. The corporation 
has not allowed the union to participate with manage- 
ment in making decisions involving disciplinary actions, 
production standards, wage payment systems, or any 
other matters whether they fall outside or within its defini- 
tion of the scope of collective bargaining. The guiding 
principle has been that management made decisions and 
initiated action which the union may challenge. The cor- 
poration seldom has discussed its proposed actions in ad- 
vance with the union. When it has sounded out the 
union on measures it proposed to take, it made sure that 
the “discussions” did not result in “negotiations” of any 
kind. 

For example, during the war General Motors refused 
to go along with the government-sponsored plan for es- 
tablishment of plant union-management “production 
committees.” Such joint committees did operate in a few 
of its plants, but their actions were restricted to slogan 
campaigns and other trivial matters — even these were 
frowned on by the top officials of the corporation. Many 
executives have expressed pride in not falling for “that 
joint-committee ballyhoo” sponsored by the government 
during the war. This same opposition to joint responsibili- 
ties has extended even to safety committees, recreational 
programs, social activities, and community fund drives. 

Sixth, General Motors has been opposed not only to 
delegating managerial functions to unions, but also to any 
other “outsiders.” In the agreements with the UAW, for 
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example, the powers of the permanent umpire have been 
rigidly and specifically prescribed. Grievances relating 
to production standards or the establishment or change of 
any wage rate have not been subject to review by the 
umpire. In the event of failure to dispose of such griev- 
ances in accordance with the established procedure, the 
parties have been free to resort to the strike or lockout. 
Management would rather stand a strike over these issues 
which it has felt were vital than jeopardize them in a 
case before an arbitrator or umpire. 

The corporation also has resisted persistently advice 
or pressures from government officials and even employer 
associations. During the war many of the automobile 
companies submitted to the pressures of Army or Navy 
procurement officers. To insure continued production of 
war materiel, these officers often made suggestions re- 
garding company labor policies. Sometimes they assisted 
companies in exercising discipline, and occasionally they 
intervened directly in a strike or stoppage. General Mo- 
tors, however, continued to run its plants according to the 
contract, and it permitted no intervention by outside 
parties which was not provided for in the contract.^® 

Seventh, the General Motors top executives have 
seemed convinced that the establishment of and ad- 
herence to its policy have been more important than the 
settlement of specific issues and specific problems which 
arose in the course of collective bargaining. The corpora- 
tion has striven to avoid compromise on policies and re- 
sort to expediency, even if such a course of action involved 
expenditure of resources. General Motors executives in- 


Actually, these officers did not have clear-cut axtthority to inject 
themselves into labor relations matters, but where continued production was 
threatened, they could make patriotic appeals or threaten to recommend 
withdrawal of war contracts. General Motors claimed that these “outsiders” 
often wanted companies to forego disciplinary action in the interest of tem- 
porary expediency. 
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tend to keep themselves in the managerial driver’s seat. 
They seem prepared to fight to establish and to preserve 
that status and the principles which it represents. 

To sum it all up, the authors found that General Mo- 
tors has striven to be “tough but fair” in the administra- 
tion of labor relations. It has insisted upon rigid ad- 
herence to the letter of union contracts by all levels of 
management as well as by the union. Most General Mo- 
tors executives have thought that the “be tough and fair” 
policy paid off. They have indicated that this tough pol- 
icy made the union respect the contract, and gave the 
union the power to keep its members in line in the plants. 
Management has felt that because of this policy it has 
been exercising discipline and maintaining authority in 
its plants while in some other corporations the unions 
have been dangerously close to “taking over.” This ap- 
proach has been more than a method of dealing with 
unions; it has been also a means of maintaining the self- 
respect and the morale of management as a group. 

The rationale of this labor relations policy can be 
better appreciated if we examine the feelings and atti- 
tudes of General Motors executives towards unions in gen- 
eral and the UAW-CIO in particular. On several occa- 
sions, C. E. Wilson, president of the corporation, has indi- 
cated that the UAW has had three guiding principles; 
first, to get more pay for less work; second, to free work- 
ers from the discipline and authority of management; 
third, to conduct a hate campaign designed to undermine 
the loyalty of workers to the corporation. This summar- 
izes General Motors’ reasons for resentment toward the 
UAW. 

Another complaint has been that the UAW officials 
(and for that matter, the officials of other unions with 
which the corporation dealt) have been motivated in col- 
lective bargaining by political expediency rather than 
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sound reasoning. To substantiate this belief. General Mo- 
tors executives have pointed to the factional cleavages 
within the UAW and have cited many instances of where 
the “union bureaucrats” have resorted to political ma- 
neuvers to maintain themselves in power. 

It is important to note, however, that General Mo- 
tors executives have repeatedly stated both publicly and 
privately that they believe in collective bargaining. They 
have been firmly convinced that it has a proper place in 
modern industrial society. But in their opinion, collective 
bargaining should never be allowed to interfere with the 
exercise of management’s authority and functions. This 
emphasis upon a rigid line between union responsibility 
and management functions has resulted in a policy of de- 
liberately keeping the relationship between union and 
management officials on an “arm’s length” basis. In 
broader terms, collective bargaining has been looked upon 
as a bulkhead whose function has been to provide, as Al- 
fred P. Sloan stated, “an irresistible force against en- 
croachments on the competitive system of enterprise on 
the part of any outside influence.”^® 

Obviously, General Motors’ concept of “collective 
bargaining” has been diametrically opposed to that of the 
UAW. The parties have used the same term to express 
widely differing concepts and beliefs. 

The Philosophy of Management 

Because of General Motors’ size and dominant posi- 
tion in the automotive industry, its critics often have re- 
ferred to the corporation as a vast aggregate of monopoly 
power. In the opinion of its executives, however, General 
Motors has been an efficient and highly competitive en- 
terprise which has developed an organizational structure 

Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., Why the Confusion (Detroit: General Motors 
Corporation, Nov. 13, 1946). 
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that effectively answers the problems of modem industrial 
society. 

Over the years the guiding organizational principle 
at General Motors has come to be “decentralized opera- 
tions and responsibilities with coordinated control.” Al- 
fred P. Sloan, chairman of the board of General Motors, 
and his associates developed the concept of decentraliza- 
tion into a philosophy of management and a system of 
local self-government in industry.^'^ 

Under this principle of organization, central manage- 
ment has set the broad goals and policies of the corpora- 
tion, limited and defined the authority of the divisional 
managers, relieved divisional management of responsi- 
bility for problems not strictly connected with production 
and sales, and offered its services and help to divisions in a 
staff capacity. From this point on the divisional managers 
have had responsibility for the production and sale of the 
products they manufacture. Peter Drucker has described 
this organizational setup as an “essay in federalism” com- 


A good analysis of the philosophy and management structure is de- 
veloped by Peter F. Drucker in his recent book entitled Concept of the 
Corporation. On page 46^ for example, Drucker summarizes the concept of 
decentralization as follows: 

“Decentralization, as the term is usually understood, means division of 
labor and is nothing new. In fact, it is one of the prerequisites of any 
management, whether that of a business or of an army. But in General 
Motors usage, decentralization is much more than that. In over twenty 
years of work, first from 1923 to 1937 as President, since then as Chairman 
of the Corporation, Mr. Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., has developed the concept of 
decentralization into a philosophy of industrial management and into a 
system of local self-government. It is not a mere technique of management 
but an outline of a social order. Decentralization in General Motors is not 
confined to the relations between divisional managers and central manage- 
ment but is to extend in theory to all managerial positions including that of 
foreman; it is not confined in its operation within the company but extends 
to the relations to its partners in business^ particularly the automobile 
dealers; and for Mr. Sloan and his associates the application and further 
extension of decentralization are the answer to most of the problems of 
modem industrial society.’* Concept of the Corporation (New York: The 
John Day Company, 1946). 
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bining the greatest corporate unity with the greatest di- 
visional autonomy and responsibility. Like a federation, 
General Motors has attempted to achieve unity of broad 
goals through a sort of local self-government. 

In many respects the divisions have always made up 
a kind of competitive system within the corporation. The 
Oldsmobile Division, for example, is said to compete with 
the Pontiac Division in the sale of automobiles in the 
same price range. Likewise, many of the parts manu- 
facturing divisions may compete among themselves and 
with independent vendors in selling parts to GM’s car and 
truck manufacturing divisions. General Motors officials 
have said repeatedly that this kind of competition is nec- 
essary to stimulate initiative in the individual and to 
promote efficient management of business enterprise. 
They have held that in a large corporation there must be 
internal as well as external competition to provide the 
proper incentives for company executives. A top official 
of General Motors expressed this idea in these words : 

General Motors could accurately be termed as a free enter- 
prise system within the free enterprise system. The formulation of 
corporation policy within the framework of which freedom of action 
can be exercised corresponds to the body of law within the frame- 
work of which all industrial enterprise is carried on It is 

particularly significant, in the instance of General Motors, that 
arbitrary power of central authority has never been exercised, 
even though ability to do so and a full sense of over-all responsi- 
bility have existed at all times. . . 

GM officials have resented bitterly any insinuations that 
they have used dictatorial management methods, fixed 
prices or restricted trade in the fields in which they op- 
erate. They firmly believe that General Motors, as pres- 
ently organized, is a good working example of efficient 
and competitive free enterprise at its best. Being thus 

Donaldson Brown (vice-chairman of General Motors Corporation) , 
Industrial Management as a National Resource (Detroit: General Motors 
Corporation, March 18, 1943). 
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convinced of the virtues of the General Motors system, 
the corporation’s executives have been prepared to stave 
off interference from two sources — from unions and from 
the government. Like the UAW, they have been anxious 
to identify their particular philosophy and program 
(which have been diametrically opposed to those of the 
union) with the broader interests of society. 

Goals and Objectives 

General Motors, accordingly, has had a plan and a 
program just as the UAW has had a plan and a program. 
It has argued that the common good is best served by 
doing those things that reduce real costs and increase pro- 
ductive efficiency. In the words of C. E. Wilson, president 
of General Motors, “Increases in productivity are not 
automatic, nor are they, generally speaking, the result of 
increased effort by workers. They result from improved 
tools, new processes and new inventions, and these come 
about because someone is willing to put up money for 
their development — in the hope of making a profit.”^® 

General Motors executives have maintained that in- 
creased productivity depends upon maintaining freedom 
for private enterprise. It cannot be achieved by any kind 
of joint economic planning or by a “something-for- 
nothing” philosophy. On this basis, the corporation has 
consistently attacked the “New Deal philosophy” and 
most New Deal programs (both of which, of course, lay 
very close to the hearts of the UAW leadership) . For ex- 
ample, C. E. Wilson has criticized the whole philosophy 
of the New Deal’s social security program. In a talk at 
Mount Union College in Alliance, Ohio, on October 18, 
1946, he made this statement: 

C. E. Wilson, speech to United States Conference of Mayors, 
Washington, D.C,, Jan. 21, 1947 (Detroit: General Motors Corporation, 
1947), p. 14. 
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Security is like happiness, as many individuals have found. 

If you put it first and make it your aim, you lose it. Security is 
like peace, as many a country has found. If you make it an 
isolated object of policy, you lose it. 

I think this is the truth which is at the back of the minds 
of those who fear that schemes of social security may sap people’s 
initiative and enterprise and rob them of the will to work. They 
see the need of a spirit of effort, initiative and adventure, and I 
agree with them. . . . 

I agree that if people have security and no purpose, no sense 
of loyalty to something beyond themselves, they will lapse into 
their shell. I agree that these are dangers in security alone, 

“Economic statesmanship,” as viewed by top man- 
agement of General Motors, has been “first and above all 
a recognition of the prime importance of technology,” 
which has been “the motivating center of all real prog- 
ress.” The quest for progress must apply to all functional 
aspects of enterprise including distribution, labor rela- 
tions, and organization and management techniques. But 
all these things must be directed to “creation of new and 
useful things” and to “selling existing products at lower 

* 5520 

prices. 

To the extent that a management promotes progress, 
it has, in the view of the corporation, promoted the com- 
mon good on the basis that what has been good for the 
corporation has been in the best interest of the nation. To 
the extent that industry discharges this responsibility, the 
only type of “planning” needed is that done by the mil- 
lions of customers who in effect are the only real bosses of 
the economy. 

In a speech in the fall of 1944, Alfred P. Sloan de- 
clared that the “something-for-nothing” philosophy which 
prevailed in the thirties was dead and that the election of 
Governor Dewey as President of the United States would 
bring about some of the changes needed to bolster the pri- 
vate enterprise system. “It took something like fourteen 

20 Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., The Importance of Jobs (Detroit: General 
Motors Corporation, Nov. 15, 1944), pp. 11-12. 
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years to rid this country of prohibition,” he explained. “It 
is going to take a good while to rid the country of the New 
Deal economic philosophy. These things take time, but 
sooner or later the axe falls and we get a change.”^^ In 
1946, Sloan attacked unions as labor monopolies and pro- 
posed governmental curbs on their power. He advocated 
the application of the principles of the Sherman Act to 
unions as a fair and equitable means of requiring both 
business and labor to conform to the fundamental princi- 
ples of a competitive economy 

The viewpoint of the corporation, particularly as it 
has pertained to unions and to collective bargaining, has 
been set forth in greater detail by its president, C. E. 
Wilson. In his statement before the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare in February, 1947, Wilson 
made specific recommendations not only for the regula- 
■ ion of unions but for the restriction by law of the scope of 
;ollective bargaining as well.^® “The monopoly power of 
national and international imions,” he said, “must be 
curbed by law.” He advocated especially prohibition of 
industry-wide bargaining which, if carried to its logical 
conclusion, he claimed, would destroy our free competi- 
tive system. He proposed that compulsory union member- 
ship should be outlawed and declared in response to 
questioning that he would “return to the farm” before 
signing a closed shop agreement with unions. Like many 
other industrialists, he also advocated the outlawing of 
secondary boycotts, sympathy strikes and jurisdictional 
strikes, exclusion of foremen from provisions of the Na- 


21 Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., speech before the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York as reported in The New York Times, Oct. 6, 1944. 

22 Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., speech before the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
as reported in the Chicago Sun, Dec. 20, 1946. 

28 C. E. Wilson, Legislation for Labor Peace, A statement made before 
the United States Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, Feb. 5, 
1947 (Detroit: General Motors Corporation, 1947). 
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tional Labor Relations Act, revision of the Act in order 
to “equalize” the position of management and labor and 
the prohibition of other abuses by organized labor. 

Wilson’s proposal to limit the scope of collective bar- 
gaining was perhaps most important and significant. He 
charged that the National Labor Relations Act of 1935 
left the way open for ambitious union leaders to revolu- 
tionize our form of society. In the course of his remarks, 
he made this striking statement; 

Only by defining and restricting collective bargaining to its 
proper sphere can we hope to save what we have come to know 
as our American system and keep it from evolving into an alien 
form, imported from east of the Rhine. Unless this is done, the 
border area of collective bargaining will be a constant battleground 
between employers and unions^ as the unions continuously attempt 
to press the boundary farther and farther into the area of mana- 
gerial functions,^^ 

The relation of the corporation’s objectives in po- 
litical action to its policy of containing unions in the 
process of collective bargaining is easy to understand. Al- 
though General Motors has been successful in retaining its 
managerial functions at its own plants, it has sought con- 
tinuously to fortify its position and that of other employers 
by advocating amendment of the Wagner Act to specify 
that “only rates of pay, hours of employment and the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which employees actu- 
ally perform work, come within the area of collective bar- 
gaining required by the Act.” In his testimony in 1947, 
Wilson was specific in his opposition to inclusion of pen- 
sion, health and welfare plans within the permissible area 
of collective bargaining. Although he indicated that em- 
ployees should be free to participate in employer- 
sponsored or union-sponsored plans oi this nature, he 
claimed that any attempt to develop them jointly through 
collective bargaining would create “new and unexplored 


24 Ibid., p, 14. Italics inserted. 
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areas of industrial disputes, difficult — if not impossible — 
to solve.” 

In summary, the aim of General Motors on the legis- 
lative front has been to have laws enacted which would 
curb the power of labor organizations and confine the 
relationships between unions and employers to bargaining 
over wages, hours and conditions of employment on an 
individual company basis. This has been consistent with 
the corporation’s policy of limiting the activities of unions 
in its own plants. This has been consistent also with its 
basic desire to preserve private enterprise and manage- 
ment’s position of leadership in the economy. General 
Motors has had a carefully thought out and consistent 
approach to the “union problem.” It has known where it 
wanted to go. 

The Process of DeoMon-Mcddng in Labor Relations 

The decision-making power on labor relation policy 
as on other matters has centered around the chairman of 
the board, the president, and three executive vice- 
presidents. These five officials have formed a team. They 
have worked closely with three committees — ^the financial 
policy committee, the operations policy committee, and 
the administration committee. On these committees, in 
addition to these men, have been the senior staff and ad- 
ministrative officers of the corporation as well as repre- 
sentatives of the major stockholding interests. These 
committees, together with the board of directors, have 
constituted what might be called the top government of 
General Motors, and have made all major decisions on 
policy. 

The policy planning on labor relations has been done 
by a specialized group called the personnel policy 
committee, headed by the vice-president in charge of 
personnel and composed of senior line executives of the 
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corporation, division managers, and labor relations staff 
specialists. The deliberations of this group have been 
passed up to the administration committee for approval. 

The decision-making process in General Motors has 
been neither formal nor mechanical. Decisions have been 
reached as a result of group deliberation. Individuals par- 
ticularly affected by the policy under discussion have been 
given an opportunity to talk things out. In contrast to the 
UAW, there have been no clearly defined factions in Gen- 
eral Motors’ top management. There have been, of 
course, sharply different points of view among various 
executives on specific issues. These different points of 
view, and the alignment of certain groups with similar 
points of view, have sometimes shifted with the issues 
under discussion. In spite of its size, however, General 
Motors has been able to determine policies effectively 
and get them followed down the line. Once a decision 
was made, all General Motors executives have gone along 
with it and no one has attempted to take issue with it. 

Within the broad framework of established policy 
the labor relations staff of the vice-president in charge of 
personnel has controlled the administration of labor re- 
lations throughout the corporation. Specifically, this labor 
relations staff has performed these functions : ( 1 ) contract 
negotiation and renegotiation, (2) supervision of contract 
administration, (3) preparation and handling of appeal 
cases to the corporation and the umpire, and (4) hourly 
wage administration. 

The day-to-day handling of labor relations has been 
a responsibility assumed at the division and plant levels. 
In each division there has been a personnel or industrial 
relations director with a staff reporting to the divisional 
manager. In addition to other duties in the area of per- 
sonnel administration, the divisional personnel director 
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has been responsible for seeing that the divisional manage- 
naent at all levels has kept in line with the labor relations 
policies of the corporation. The divisional managers and 
factory superintendents usually have gone to the divi- 
sional personnel director for guidance on labor relations 
policy. The personnel director in turn has received his 
instructions concerning such policies from the corpora- 
tion’s labor relations staff in Detroit. 

The central controls over administration of labor re- 
lations can be illustrated by a few examples. The corpo- 
ration-wide agreement with the UAW has made provision 
for local supplementary agreements on such issues as the 
application of seniority, wage scales, wage payment plans, 
new job rates and shift preference. All such supplemen- 
tary agreements have had to be approved by the Detroit 
labor relations staff (as well as by the GM Department 
of the UAW-CIO). The staff has carefully scrutinized 
them for possible conflict with the general agreement and 
for the effect they might have on operating policies in 
other plants and divisions. The approval of local wage 
agreements, furthermore, has extended even to establish- 
ment of individual wage rates on new jobs. 

Of necessity, the final steps in the grievance pro- 
cedure were centralized because most unsettled grievances 
were subject to review by the umpire. Since the Detroit 
labor relations staff has controlled all appeals to the um- 
pire, the divisional personnel managers usually discussed 
critical grievances with members of this staff long before 
they reached the appeal stage. The divisions have disliked 
being reversed by higher authority on cases of this kind; 
hence, they have been prone to consult Detroit before 
making what often appeared to be rather petty decisions. 

Finally, the general agreement applying to all plants 
where the UAW was recognized has been in itself an in- 
strument of central control. This agreement, spelled out 
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in eighty-six printed pages in 1946, has been the “labor 
relations legislation” of the corporation and has provided 
the basis for the decisions of the umpire, who gradually 
has developed a body of precedents built up by decisions 
in hundreds of cases. All management personnel through- 
out General Motors have been required to conform to the 
letter of “the little grey book” and its interpretations in 
the form of umpire rulings. 

Why should labor relations be so highly centralized 
in a far-flung organization which has operated in other 
phases of business management on a decentralized basis? 
In the first place, the relationship between the corpora- 
tion and the UAW has been very much hke that of an 
armed truce. On fundamental issues, the parties have 
had conflicting interests and viewpoints. Each has been 
extremely suspicious of the motives and actions of the 
other. Through experience the corporation learned that 
the union would use concessions secured in one plant as a 
means of pressing its demands in others. Central control 
has existed as a guard against the “inchworm tactics” of 
the union. The entire strategy of “containing the union” 
could be wrecked by union encroachments at the weak 
points in management’s organization. 

In the second place, the development of a strategy for 
dealing with a union, which has been constantly striving 
to use General Motors as a pattern-setter in labor rela- 
tions, has called for a high order of intelligence and train- 
ing among management persormel. The implications of 
the factional cleavages and internal policies of the UAW- 
CIO have been fully understood only by the most sophisti- 
cated of labor relations experts. These experts, like mem- 
bers of the intelligence staff of an army, have had to be in 
a position to anticipate the* tactics of the other side. De- 
cisions which might ultimately affect the whole corpora- 
tion could not be left to the judgment of himdreds of 
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divisional managers and personnel directors. Those down 
the line might not be well informed on the details of what 
was transpiring throughout the corporation and in some 
cases might not have mastered the fine points of even ordi- 
nary management-union strategy. It has been logical, 
under such conditions, that the area of local managerial 
discretion in labor relations matters should be narrowly 
circumscribed. The very size of the corporation and the 
fact that it has been a major target of UAW pressure 
has made such a policy plausible in the light of the issues 
involved. 

Conclusion 

The policies and objectives of General Motors, 
though entirely different from those of the UAW, have 
involved definite and clear-cut principles concerning the 
appropriate function of collective bargaining as well as 
the necessary area of political action. 

Undoubtedly, those responsible for policy determina- 
tion in General Motors have felt that the corporation’s 
labor relations program has made for more efficient oper- 
ations. Its strike record under contracts, for example, was 
thought to be far superior to that of most other automo- 
bile companies. There is no way of isolating in dollars 
and cents the contribution of this labor relations program 
to the profit and loss statement. But as one executive ex- 
pressed it, “General Motors has been profitable because 
of good management, and our labor relations policy is just 
one phase of that good management.” 

It would appear also that executives get just as much 
satisfaction out of running a business efficiently (and get- 
ting credit for so running it) as they do from making 
money for the stockholders. Such satisfactions are great, 
indeed, in running an industrial system the size of General 
Motors. Within General Motors, as within comparable 
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corporations, there has been a management group dis- 
tinct both from the ownership group (the stockholders) 
and the worker group. The management group has been 
in between the workers and the stockholders. This group 
has been interested in preserving its authority and status 
as professional management. Since it has had responsi- 
bility for the direction and operation of the business, it 
naturally has wanted to retain and enhance its power to 
discharge that responsibility. Its rewards, both financial 
and psychological, have been dependent in large measure 
on the exercise of this function and retention of its leader- 
ship. 

Unions in general, and the UAW in particular, have 
challenged management, and thus threatened its author- 
ity and status. As we have seen, the UAW has advocated 
union and government controls over many of the tradi- 
tional managerial functions of the corporation. This it 
must do by wresting leadership from the management 
group. To many executives, therefore, holding the union 
at arm’s length is an important battle in a basic struggle 
for their survival as a class. General Motors has made a 
very clear distinction between those who belong to man- 
agement and those who are the “employees.” Manage- 
ment (down to and including the foremen) has been 
compensated on a salary basis. Foremen have been paid 
considerably more than the highest rated hourly em- 
ployees. They have been constantly urged to identify 
themselves with the management class, and they have 
been told to differentiate themselves status-wide from the 
employees (particularly when it comes to joining unions) . 
In short, they are encouraged to look upon their position 
with respect to the employees as Army officers view their 
status with respect to enlisted personnel. 

Management’s basic struggle to preserve its position 
of leadership in society has been fortified by a deep-seated 
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belief in the righteousness of the cause for which it is 
fighting. Like the union officials, General Motors manage- 
ment believes it is fighting a battle not only for itself but 
for what it conceives to be the American way of life. 



The Resulting Union-Management 
Relationship 


OJAPTER in 


I T is obvious from the facts presented in the preceding 
chapter that a fundamental disagreement has always 
existed between the UAW and General Motors in the 
most vital areas of their relationship. Although the parties 
have engaged in collective bargaining, each has had a 
sharply different concept of its proper function and scope. 

THE BASIS OF CONFLICT 

The conflict of economic and political philosophy 
has been even more basic. The corporation has stood 
squarely for freedom of management from government or 
union regulation. The union has advocated broad social 
planning through government and labor participation in 
the economic decision-making of the automotive industry. 
Underlying these attitudes has been an internal compe- 
tition for leadership and a determined struggle for power. 
In almost every labor-management relationship there is 
some competition for leadership and power between union 
officials and employers. In the relations between big 
unions and big corporations this struggle is more pro- 
nounced and more vital, not only to the parties but to the 
nation as well, because their decisions reverberate 
throughout their organizations, their industries, and the 
national economy as a whole. 
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patterns of unioN"Management relations 


At General Motors the stakes have been high for 
both management and labor. The UAW officials, for ex- 
ample, have looked upon the corporation s policy of being 
tough in collective bargaining as an indication of a basi- 
cally antiunion position. In the minds of UAW officials 
the corporation’s policy of “containing the union” has 
been merely a tactic designed to strangle it. The whole 
employee cooperation program of General Motors has 
been considered a kid-glove method of union busting. 
Practically all of the UAW officials interviewed indicated 
that they doubted the good faith of General Motors in 
collective bargaining. They feared the corporation would 
kick out the union if it had the power to do so. Since the 
union leaders believed that the corporation had been 
trying to bust unions, those leaders have planned and 
acted as if that were the case. 

The union officials have shown the same distrust and 
suspicion of management’s philosophy and social goals. 
The idea that there has been internal competition within 
the corporation as a result of the policy of decentralization 
has been looked upon as a barrage to conceal monopolistic 
maneuvers. In fact, one official exclaimed, “How could 
they honestly believe in such lies of that kind?” The mili- 
tant anti-New Deal orientation of management has been 
to the union proof of its ultra-reactionary motives. It has 
been sheer hypocrisy, union officials have said, for an 
“irresponsible industrial giant” like General Motors to 
talk about the virtues of free enterprise and the evils of 
labor monopolies while it spearheaded the forces of 
“rightist” reaction. 

On the corporation side, feelings and beliefs have 
been equally intense. Management executives have 
claimed that the union was irresponsible in collective bar- 
gaining and politically incapable of abiding by the terms 
of the contracts it made. Many UAW leaders, they 
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thought, have been striving for only , personal . prestige 
and power and have cared little for the interests of the 
workers they allegedly represented. General Motors ex- 
ecutives thought that the UAW ought to be exposed on 
this score in particular. The UAW has been viewed as 
almost a mob ruled by dangerous and unscrupulous men 
who have used force and violence to achieve their selfish 
ends. 

Corporation executives have reacted even more vio- 
lently to the economic and social philosophy of Reuther. 
They have implied that his “unioneering” has been just a 
way-station on the road of his political career. They 
shuddered at the thought of a man of his calibre and be- 
liefs — as they judged them — ending up in the White House. 
His program, as planned, has been to them a totalitarian 
combination of socialism and syndicalism. To them, “state 
socialism” of the Reuther type has been a cardinal evil. 
Though they have not referred to Reuther as a Commun- 
ist or a Nazi, they have implied that some of his ideas have 
been imported from “east of the Rhine.” The basis of 
these allegations is irrelevant. The important point is that 
many General Motors executives have believed these 
things to be true. 

We must recognize that these strong beliefs and con- 
victions have existed on both sides. The fears and sus- 
picions of the corporation were raised to a new high by 
the union’s wage-price and “look at the books” policy set 
forth before and during the 1945-46 strike. The fears 
and suspicions of the union, on the other hand, were in- 
tensified by the extreme and outspoken position of Gen- 
eral Motors in pressing for restrictive labor legislation 
in 1947. 

It follows that the most bitter controversies between 
General Motors and the union have been political as well 
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as economic. When it has come to collective bargaining, 
the important issues have arisen over the scope and area 
of coUective bargaining— “its proper function.” As we 
have seen, the corporation has wanted to limit the scope 
of collective bargaining to wages, hours, and working 
conditions. The union has wanted to broaden it. Foi 
example, the corporation has been willing to discuss wages 
only as wages, while the union has insisted on discussing 
the relationship of wages to prices, profits, purchasing 
power, and the broad economic problems of the 
nation. 

A striking feature of this conflict has been that each 
side has had complete understanding of the thinking, mo- 
tivation and internal problems of the other. Each party 
has known where the other stood. The General Motors 
management has understood fully the objectives of the 
union. It has had detailed information at all times on the 
factional fights within the union. The UAW top ofiicials, 
for their part, have known exactly where General Motors 
has wanted to go. They have had a good idea of the 
structure of power within the organization, and they have 
known the differing viewpoints of various management 
cliques. In short, there has been substantial agreement 
between the corporation and the union on the reasons for 
their basic disagreement on most vital issues. 

The struggle between the two parties could hardly 
have been resolved by better understanding, resulting 
from sitting around the conference table and exploring 
mutual interests in “hunting, fishing or the enjoyment of 
fine music.” To be sure, the officials on both sides have 
been human beings— but they have been playing for blue 
chips. Each party has well defined motivation growing 
out of confirmed beliefs which mold their attitudes and 
actions on the specific issues. 
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COMPETITION FOR EMPLOYEE AND PUBUC SUPPORT 

As the issues in the GM-UAW relationship have out- 
grown the common concept of collective bargaining, 
support from the community has become increasingly im- 
portant to the success of the program of each. Each side 
has attempted to line up both the workers and the public 
behind its position. They and the public have recognized 
that the issues have importance outside the corporation 
and outside the industry; thus each side has sought gov- 
ernment and public sympathy for its arguments. 

The Contest for Workers' Allegiance 

In the General Motors plants, as in those in most 
American industry, there has been a nucleus of active 
union members who have activated and, for all practical 
purposes, directed the affairs of the union. Then, too, 
there has usually been a number of antiimion individual- 
ists primarily oriented toward management. Although 
the majority of General Motors employees have for the 
most part supported the programs advanced by the active 
union nucleus, they generally have looked two ways for 
pay increases, job security, and opportunities for advance- 
ment — to the union and to the management. To the ex- 
tent that management has given them what they wanted, 
they have been inclined to consider General Motors “not 
a bad place to work.” To the extent that the union has 
demonstrated its ability to wrest concessions from Gen- 
eral Motors, the worker has given the union his backing. 

General Motors has considered many employee re- 
lations activities appropriately unilateral management 
functions. Examples of these include the General Motors’ 
suggestion system, sports and social events, employee ben- 
efit plans, employee publications, health maintenancej 
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accident prevention, veteran re-employment, morale pro- 
grams, open-house occasions for families of employees, 
and other similar activities. In fact, these activities have 
been under the jurisdiction of a vice president of employee 
cooperation who has had an organization separate from 
that of the vice president of personnel, who has been re- 
sponsible for labor relations. General Motors has main- 
tained a great many direct points of contact with its 
employees wholly outside the scope of union-management 
relations. It never has intended to be dependent on the 
union to find out what is on the employees’ minds nor to 
determine the interests of workers. 

The UAW has looked at these activities as subtle de- 
vices designed to weaken the union organization. The 
UAW always has striven to have workers identify their 
interests and welfare with the union — not with the man- 
agement or even a possible rival union. The union has 
had its own employee publications, ball teams, bowling 
leagues, health maintenance programs, morale activities, 
and educational programs. It even has had its own em- 
ployee counselors and veterans’ service department. 

The corporation and the union have constantly com- 
peted to win and hold the loyalty of General Motors 
employees. In many ways, this competition has made 
each side do a better job of servicing the employees. On 
the other hand, it often has resulted in mud slinging, 
name calling, “hate-management” campaigns or “hate- 
the-union” tactics, which have served to undermine em- 
ployee trust in one party or both. Union literature some- 
times has described the corporation as controlled by 
profit-swollen coupon-clippers who have exploited the 
worker at the expense of the community. Corporation 
officials periodically have made statements about the ii\- 
tegrity and political orientation of the union leaders. 
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The Play to Influence PubUc Opinion 

Whenever the UAW and General Motors have come 
to blows, each party has made a determined effort to pub- 
licize its viewpoint. Labor relations between UAW and 
General Motors often have been geared to public rela- 
tions objectives. Because of the economic leadership of 
General Motors as a pattern-setter in labor-management 
relations, each side has felt impelled to mold public 
opinion. Consequently, the outside manifestations of inner 
conflict have been revealed quite clearly in the grandstand 
strategy which each has employed during a showdown. 

The negotiations between the UAW and General 
Motors in the fall of 1945 and the strike which continued 
throughout the ensuing winter provide good illustrations 
of this grandstand strategy. Both sides inserted adver- 
tisements in newspapers throughout the country. Both 
acquired radio time on nation-wide hook-ups to present 
their sides of the controversy. Interviews were given to 
journalists and writers. Magazines and newspapers car- 
ried feature articles about Walter Reuther, C. E. Wilson, 
the UAW, and the corporation, as well as some of the 
more spectacular transcripts of the verbal lashings which 
were so characteristic of the negotiations. The union pub- 
lished its case in attractive form under the imposing title, 
“Purchasing Power for Prosperity.” The corporation 
countered with pamphlets warning of “Danger on the 
Production Front.”^ For a time it seemed as though col- 
lective bargaining between the parties was confined to 
the newspapers and the radio ! 

1 Danger on the Production Front, Dec. 18, 1945, pp. 29-34. General 
Motors also issued a special pamphlet to its management in which it de- 
scribed in detail its methods of keeping the public informed. All in all, 
between Oct. 4 and Dec. 9, 1945, it published eleven full-page newspaper 
ads, issued twenty-four press releases, arranged for five special mailings of 
booklets and copies of newspaper ads to “influential public citizens,” and 
used two or three minute spot radio talks in plant cities. 
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The iinion saw to it that it did not come out second 
best in this publicity contest. It issued cartoons, prepared 
materials for editors, columnists, and radio commentators. 
In December, 1945, it called to Detroit a group of “prom- 
inent citizens” to review the transcript of the negotiations 
and make a public report.^ The union sponsored radio 
broadcasts and extended open invitations to newspaper- 
men to look over the records of bargaining at any time. 

There are differences of opinion as to which side did 
the more effective job in influencing public opinion. For 
our purposes, it is sufficient to understand the grandstand 
strategy as an example of the contest for employee and 
public support. The propaganda barrages were used as 
tactical maneuvers in negotiations in much the same way 
as military commanders use diversionary feints to ambush 
their opponents. But the main objective of the public re- 
lations programs on both sides was to convince people of 
the righteousness of the respective competing positions, 
and to keep up morale in the two opposing camps. Al- 
though such strategy complicates collective bargaining, 
it has usually been unavoidable in battles between big 
corporations and big labor imions. 

THE ISSUES IN BARGAINING 

When we understand the forces which have moti- 
vated the UAW and General Motors in their relationship 

^Report of the National Citizens Committee on the GM-UAW Dispute 
(Detroit: National Citizens Committee, December, 1945). The report sup- 
ported the union’s economic brief. It stated that *‘the union’s request to 
participate in determination of the wage issue on the basis of full knowledge 
of the basic wage-price-profit relations is not a ‘taking over* of manage- 
ment. .... the union .... has lifted the level of collective bargaining to 
a new high by insisting that the advancement of labor’s interest shall not be 
made at the expense of the public” 

It is important to remember, however, that much of the talk in bar- 
gaining negotiations was for the record. The Reuther group did a much 
better job in talking for the record than General Motors. In fact, there is 
doubt that General Motors expected the transcript to be publicized. 
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with each other, the positions taken by the parties on in- 
dividual issues in bargaining appear to follow well-defined 
patterns. Conflict has been greatest over those issues af- 
fecting the status of the parties and the balance of power 
between them. Harmonious relations have been possible 
when such status and power issues were only remotely 
involved. 

The Controversial Issues 

The UAW has advocated equal pay for equal work 
throughout the industry. The corporation has fought 
wage equalization, attempting to keep wage-bargaining 
on an individual company basis. Through bargaining 
with employers as a group, union leaders have felt they 
could establish a bridgehead for discussion of broad eco- 
nomic problems in the automotive industry. The corpo- 
ration has been unconditionally opposed to such industry- 
wide bargaining not only because it would increase the 
power of the union but because it represented a step in the 
direction of what company executives considered a “regi- 
mented economy.” 

The bargaining power of individual employers is 
often increased if they can make a united stand against 
a powerful union on an industry-wide basis. General 
Motors, however, has been powerful enough to deal with 
the union effectively by itself. In fact, its executives have 
felt that its bargaining power might be weakened by join- 
ing forces with other companies whose labor relations 
policies were not clearly and consistently defined. Ac- 
cordingly, General Motors has not participated in indus- 
try-wide discussions with the union, even on such questions 
as production bottlenecks, because the corporation has 
not wished to set any precedent for industry-wide nego- 
tiations. On several occasions durmg the war and in the 
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summer of 1946, the GM Department of the UAW asked 
for joint meetings to solve production delays, but. the cor- 
poration refused to attend these meetings. 

Obviously, there has been no meeting of minds be- 
tween the parties on the issue of union security. When 
the first UAW-CIO contract was signed, the union was 
recognized as the bargaining agent for its members only. 
In 1940, the corporation reluctantly agreed to recognition 
of the union as the exclusive bargaining agent for all 
hourly rated employees where the union was certified as 
representing the majority of workers in the appropriate 
collective bargaining unit. In 1942, General Motors was 
directed by the National War Labor Board to grant main- 
tenance of membership. In the negotiations which ended 
the strike in 1946, it refused to continue the maintenance 
of membership arrangement and forced the union to agree 
to the compulsory check-off of dues and assessments of 
union members as a substitute. Throughout the entire 
period of their relationship the UAW has pressed for the 
union shop. Management has vehemently opposed any 
arrangement to make union membership status a condi- 
tion of employment, as such a provision would increase 
the financial strength, and power of the union. 

Closely related to the issue of union security has been 
the vital question of managerial functions. General Mo- 
tors has been primarily interested in retaining unilateral 
authority over production planning and pricing, as well 
as control over employee discipline and production stand- 
ards. General Motors has appeared willing at all times 
to stand a strike to combat major encroachments by 
unions into the area of traditional management functions. 
The UAW has agreed to management rights clauses in 
the contract with notable lack of enthusiasm. From the 
outset of the bargaining relationship, there has never been 
a meeting of minds on this vital issue. 
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Another controversial issue has been whether sick- 
pay plans, pension programs and similar employee 
welfare schemes came within the area of collective bar- 
gaining. Many persons within the UAW have felt that 
employee security measures ought to be provided by a 
broad government social security program, rather than by 
collective bargaining with individual employers or partic- 
ular industries. In 1947 they felt that it was virtually 
impossible to make gains along these lines in the near 
future in view of the antagonistic attitude of Congress. 
Their only alternative, therefore, was to press for em- 
ployee welfare programs by bargaining with employers. 
Here again the UAW has met with continued resistance 
from General Motors. 

The corporation has refused to broaden the area of 
collective bargaining to include measures of this kind. 
It has wanted to retain its right to establish such programs 
on a unilateral basis, as it has done in the case of salaried 
employees, if it went in for them at all. Under no circum- 
stances has it wanted any kind of jointly administered 
program. It has resisted the idea of making employee 
participation in such plans a condition of employment. 

Finally, there has been no evidence of common think- 
ing on the issue of the guaranteed annual wage. General 
Motors has made detailed studies of the extent to which 
employment stabilization might be possible in its plants 
as well as the costs involved in guaranteeing wages when 
work is not available. As a practical matter, General 
Motors has decided that a rigid annual wage guarantee 
for GM workers is an impossibility. The UAW has ad- 
vocated the aimual wage, but has not pressed very hard 
for adoption of the principle in union contracts. There 
has been a difference of opinion, furthermore, among 
UAW officers as to whether the union should press for 
employment guarantees through collective bargaining. 
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Many union leaders have felt that employment and in- 
come guarantees should be made by government rather 
fban by individual employers. Annual wage, accordingly, 
has not been an issue on which there were clear-cut posi- 
tions on both sides. It is certain that the annual wage 
principle could not be applied in the automotive industry 
without far-reaching production and sales planning on 
an industry-wide basis. This issue is thus tied up with the 
broader problem of industry-wide bargaining and joint 
economic planning. The opposition of General Motors to 
union encroachments in this area, as we have pointed out, 
has been extremely strong. 

Areas of Agreement 

Up to this point, we have emphasized the areas of 
conflict 'between General Motors and the UAW. These 
areas have been, of course, much broader than the areas 
of common interest. Yet, many issues have been handled 
satisfactorily through collective bargaining. 

One of the most important provisions in the agree- 
ments between General Motors and UAW, both in the 
master contract and in local supplementary agreements, 
has related to seniority. When the union was first recog- 
nized in 1937 , there was agreement that, with minor ex- 
ceptions, lay-offs and re-employment would be made on 
the basis of length of service, provided the employees 
possessed the minimum qualifications necessary for per- 
formance of the jobs to which they were assigned. Man- 
agement agreed to the application of seniority rules with 
few qualifications. As time went on, straight seniority 
was applied more rigidly to lay-offs and generally ac- 
cepted without question by both sides. There have been, 
of course, long and protracted bargaining conferences 
over the application of seniority by occupational groups, 
departments or plants. Endless discussions have developed 
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over whether or not an employee had sufficient ability to 
perform a job. Also, there has been bargaining about 
the seniority status of veterans, of workers transferred to 
other plants or companies during the war, of women em- 
ployees, of temporary versus permanent lay-offs, of bump- 
ing, and other matters — all headaches for both parties. 
There has been joint concern in trying to alleviate them. 
For the most part, such problems have been settled by 
bargaining at the plant and corporation levels. 

The corporation has opposed the use of straight sen- 
iority as a basis for promotion and transfer, holding that 
transfers and promotions should be made on the basis of 
merit and ability as determined by management. The 
imion has had many complaints on this score and has 
wanted much more weight given to seniority than the 
corporation has been willing to concede. A good many 
cases of individual promotion, in which management has 
claimed that merit and ability outweighed seniority, have 
been carried to the umpire. The corporation has won 
many of these cases which has disturbed the union offi- 
cials. The corporation likewise has been disturbed when 
the umpire ruled that seniority should apply. On the 
other hand, since the details of seniority have not affected 
vitally the balance of power between the parties, mutual 
agreement has been possible at least on the broad prin- 
ciples governing the application of seniority to promotions. 

The parties have bargained effectively on such things 
as working hours, night shift premiums, provisions govern- 
ing leaves of absence, the number and function of shop 
committeemen, vacations with pay, and similar matters 
falling within the scope of conditions of employment. The 
corporation has thought that such matters were proper 
subjects for joint determination through collective bar- 
gaining. The union, furthermore, has recognized that its 
members take a great deal of interest in shop regulations. 
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It has been successful in getting some concessions from 
management in this area. During the war most of these 
issues were settled by directive orders of the National War 
Labor Board. When the union could not get concessions 
from the corporation on these issues, it passed them on 
to the NWLB in an attempt to secure a better settlement. 
This procedure was largely the result of suspension of free 
collective bargaining during the war, rather than an indi- 
cation of basic differences between the parties. When the 
NWLB faded out of the picture, the parties were able to 
resolve these issues through collective bargaining. 

Common Concern over Contract Administration 

There has also been a substantial meeting of minds 
in the general administration of the agreement. Develop- 
ing workable grievance machinery covering more than 
100 plants and 300,000 employees has been in itself a tre- 
mendous imdertaking. It has required an xmderstanding 
on the part of thousands of foremen and union stewards 
not only of the terms of the agreement but also of its vari- 
ous interpretations. It has called for face-to-face, day-to- 
day relationships between union and management rank 
and file in the midst of technological and managerial 
changes in plants, and in the heat of political rivalries and 
factional disputes within local unions. These relationships 
have been strained by the drastic organizational upheav- 
als necessitated by thorough-going conversion of plants 
to war production and reconversion to peacetime manu- 
facturing. Yet, the record of UAW and General Motors 
in the area of contract administration has been, on the 
whole, an exceptionally successful one. There have been 
stoppages and unauthorized strikes, but fewer of them by 
far than in most of the other companies in the industry. 

In some General Motors plants, the relationships be- 
tween the local managements and local unions have been 
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remarkably effective. Local agreements on the details of 
such matters as seniority have been worked out to the 
complete satisfaction of both parties; grievances have 
been settled in an orderly and prompt fashion. 

There have been several reasons for the apparent 
harmony which has existed in some plants of the corpora- 
tion while conflict at the top levels has remained so pro- 
nounced. First, the parties at the local level have been 
concerned with contract administration. They have not 
been engaged in the troublesome agreement-making and 
policy-determining process. The area of collective rela- 
tionships has been specifically defined for them in the 
corporation-wide agreement; their scope of decision-mak- 
ing has been limited to plant problems and day-to-day 
operations. Both sides, at the lower levels, therefore, have 
tended to look upon their situation this way: “Here is the 
agreement which ‘the big shots’ have negotiated in De- 
troit. Whether it is good or bad, we can’t change it. Let’s 
make the best of the situation and settle our local prob- 
lems as peacefully as possible.” Second, the issues to be 
settled at the plaint level have usually been practical shop 
problems that could usually be solved by laying easily 
ascertainable facts out on the table. In cases of this kind, 
the establishment of principles or the power status of the 
parties has not been involved. Third, in cases where good 
relations have been maintained there are usually men on 
both sides who have unusual ability in handling human 
relations. This had made for mutual respect and confi- 
dence on both sides. Fourth, in such situations the local 
plant relationships, as a rule, have not been plagued by 
pronounced factional cleavages within the local union. 
The local union officials have enjoyed relatively secure 
status as leaders in their organizations. Finally, both sides 
often have felt that they would rather settle their differ- 
ences in their own plant than get either the International 
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or the Detroit office of the corporation embroiled in local 
issues. 

In some plants, on the other hand, constant tension 
and conflict have existed between the local unions and 
the plant management. In others, the relationship has 
seemed to alternate, being quite harmonious at times and 
fraught with controversy at others. Within the General 
Motors setup, there have been, consequently, many differ- 
ent shades of local union-management relationships — 
some outstandingly stable, some quite unstable, and many 
in-between. 

The slogan of the General Alotors executives in set- 
tlement of local grievances might be set forth as follows; 
“Be tough, but fair, and don’t deviate from the letter of 
the ‘little gray book’ ” To top General Motors officials 
this has been a cardinal principle; to the management 
rank and file it has been the law. The policy of the UAW- 
General Motors Department, which has coordinated con- 
tract administration matters for the union, has also been 
to insist on strict adherence to the contract although it 
sometimes has deplored narrow and legalistic interpre- 
tations. 

The steps in the grievance procedure have been as 
follows: The employee in a plant first took up his griev- 
ance with his foreman who attempted to adjust it. The 
employee might then request the foreman to call in the 
union district committeeman or steward. The grievance 
was reduced to writing and, if not adjusted at this step 
(Step 1), it was referred to a member of the union shop 
committee. The shop committee met periodically with a 
standing committee of the plant management. Grievances 
were discussed in these meetings. If the grievance was 
not settled at this level (Step 2) within a specified num- 
ber of days, it was sent to the UAW regional office (us- 
ually to a field representative of the General Motors 
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Department of the UAW) who might then submit it to 
an appeal board (Step 3). If not disposed at this step, 
it could be submitted (after screening® by the General 
Motors Department of UAW) for final settlement by the 
impartial umpire (Step 4). 

Approximately 35,000 written grievances have been 
filed by the union each year in General Motors plants. 
Nearly half of the grievances have been settled in the first 
step; about nine-tenths disposed of at the plant level, and 
less than 1 per cent referred to the umpire. From a tech- 
nical standpoint this system has worked well and eflS- 
ciently. Most grievances have been settled reasonably 
close to their origin and time lags in settlement have not 
been great. The UAW, however, has insisted that Gen- 
eral Motors has stalled deliberately and has made it very 
difficult to process grievances rapidly. The corporation 
sometimes has made the same charge against the union. 

The keystone of the procedure has been the umpire 
system. The authority of the umpire has been carefully, 
specifically and narrowly defined in the master agreement. 
He has had power to rule on claims of violation of most 
of the sections of the master contract or local supplemen- 
tary agreements. He could also review such tWgs as 
disciplinary action on discharges for violation of shop 
rules. This power to review disciplinary action cases has 


8 In 1944 the International Executive Board created a Board of Review 
Committee of nine regional directors. The purpose of this board has been 
to screen out grievances which had little merit. The Board of Review system 
has operated in the following way: 

Grievances which had been appealed to the umpire but which had not 
yet been placed on the umpire’s docket were examined by a committee on 
the GM Department staff and cases which seemed to be of dubious merit 
were sent to a Board of Review made up of three appropriate members of 
the Board of Review Committee. This Board of Review could decide 
whether or not the cases should be carried further and processed to the 
umpire. The Boards of Review were quite successful and resulted in con- 
siderable economy of GM Department staff’s time. 
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been delegated to the umpire by General Motors. The 
authority and responsibility for maintaining discipline of 
employees in the plant has remained solely in the hands 
of management. The umpire has not had power to mod- 
ify the agreement in any way, to establish or change any 
wage rate, nor to rule on any dispute regarding production 
standards. As an umpire he has been expected to stand 
behind the plate and call “balls or strikes” — that’s aU. It 
is interesting to note that the first two umpires under the 
GM agreement tended to look upon their job as one of 
educating the parties as well as passing judgment on indi- 
vidual cases. Their aim was to encourage on both sides 
a better appreciation and understanding of the positive 
and constructive features of good collective bargaining 
relationships. Their main purpose was to resolve issues 
and conflicts and to suggest solutions of some basic prob- 
lems in human relationships. The last two umpires have 
been required to “call the shots” and to leave the job of 
evolving principles to the parties. The umpire has not 
been supposed to solve a problem — ^he has been there to 
pass judgment on each case solely on the basis of the evi- 
dence presented to him by the parties. 

Through the years the decisions of the umpire have 
helped to build up a body of "common law” applicable 
to grievance settlement within General Motors. Copies 
of the umpire’s decisions have been circulated by the cor- 
poration to 12,000 members of the General Motors man- 
agement, and by the union to its thousands of local offi- 
cers and committeemen. On both sides “shop lawyers” 
had to become acquainted with the fine points and tech- 
nicalities of this accumulation of important precedents. 
The result has been to introduce order and consistency 
into the far-flung operations of the grievance machinery. 
At the same time, it brought about a kind of dehydration 
of the human relationships between the parties. The 
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grievances which could be settled by procedure were re- 
solved, but there may have been no effective drainage 
system for the multitude of beefs and frustrations which 
are not covered by contract. This has been one reason 
why there has often been a great deal of employee dissat- 
isfaction in many plants. There simply has been no pro- 
vision for attacking some very fundamental human 
relations problems. 

This grievance procedure has been essentially a sys- 
tem of rules. A certain amount of cooperation has been 
evident in the efforts at the top of both sides to require 
rigid adherence to these rules throughout their respective 
organizations. The establishment of precedents and prin- 
ciples has been all-important. Both sides have been apt to 
think more in terms of technicalities than of equities in 
human relations. The procedure has not been so depend- 
ent, as it is in many other companies, on personalities, 
for the discretion allowed to individuals has been rather 
narrowly circumscribed by rules and precedents. It has 
provided, however, a cold and mechanistic kind of pro- 
tection of individual employee rights. 

Why have both parties cooperated in making this 
legalistic grievance machinery work effectively? The an- 
swers to this question are easily found. The settlement of 
grievances under the contract has affected only remotely 
the status and the balance of power between the corpora- 
tion and the imion. In important respects the procedure 
has strengthened the hand of top officials of both sides. 
A rigid grievance procedure has made it easier for the 
corporation to control the decisions and actions of man- 
agement’s rank and file. Thousands of plant managers, 
department superintendents and foremen have been deah 
ing with union representatives on a day-to-day basis. 
Many of them have been inexperienced in labor-relations, 
and some were bound to make mistakes. The existence of 
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a system of rules has made it easier for top company of- 
ficials to locate quickly those spots where local manage- 
ment has been “off base.” Furthermore, it has been easiei 
to train local managers and foremen to foUow specific 
rules than to educate them to use discretion in dealing 
with their counterparts on the union side. In an organi- 
zation the size of General Motors, this has been a matter 
of great practical importance. 

The top union officers have also had a stake in the 
procedure. Local unions have been often in a state of up- 
heaval as a result of factional cleavages, internal battles 
for power, and political alignments. The authority and 
power of UAW’s top leadership has been more tenuous 
tban that of the top command of many other large mass 
production unions. A grievance procedure based upon 
rigid rules and precedents has had a stabilizing effect on 
the administration of internal union affairs. By insisting 
upon adherence to the letter of a contract, top union of- 
ficials could often check-mate possible rebellions of insur- 
gent local unions. The referral of a critical case to the 
umpire for adjudication, furthermore, often has taken 
heat off the international officers.* Thus the grievance 

^ In his brief submitted to the U.S. Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare on Feb. 21, 1947, Walter Reuther praised the GM umpire 
system in glowing terms. Part of his statement read: 

“For almost seven years the General Motors employees have had an 
opportunity to get action and if necessary a final decision on their grievances 
without having to force the issue by going on strike. We are proud of the 
way in which they have used that opportunity. Some unauthorized ‘quickie’ 
strikes have occurred during these seven years, but the man days lost have 
been lower at General Motors than at almost any other large industrial 
company. Mr. G. E. Wilson, President of the Corporation, has himself 
attested to that fact. In the few ‘wildcat’ stoppages which have occurred 
because of momentary outbursts of anger or impatience, our union was able 
in a matter of a few hours or at the most a day or two, to persuade the 
employees to return to work. The primary reason we were able to do this 
is because the umpire machinery was in existence and we could convince the 
employees that they did not have to strike in order to obtain a fair dispo.si- 
tiofx of their grievances.” 
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procedure in general and the umpire system in particular 
have made it easier for the imion to hold its rank and file 
in line. 

The UAW, although it has supported and proudly 
defended the umpire system, has not been sold on its 
formal and legalistic characteristics. In the first place, 
the rigid nature of the umpire system has made it difficult 
for the union to broaden day-to-day collective bargaining 
to cover problems of the workers which did not come 
squarely under this or that provision in the contract. 
Secondly, the union officials have charged that the corpo- 
ration sometimes has taken advantage of “technicalities,” 
refusing to recognize the basic human relations problems 
involved. Finally, the union has won only a small propor- 
tion of the cases which have reached the umpire. Some 
cases have had to be appealed to the umpire for political 
reasons irrespective of merit. The rulings in such cases 
which favored the corporation often created resentment 
and pressure against the umpire system within the ranks 
of the union. 

The corporation has looked upon the grievance ma- 
chinery as a great achievement in collective bargaining 
and as an effective stabilizing device in management- 
union relations. General Motors executives for the most 
part have thought that the formality and semi-legal na- 
ture of the umpire system were its greatest assets. In their 
opinion, it has tended to keep the management-union re- 
lationship “on the beam” ; it has made “contract-stretch- 
ing” by the union more difficult; it has been a good device 
for confining collective bargaining to its proper scope. 

In the minds of the corporation executives who have 
compared this union-management relationship with the 
old open shop days, General Motors has come a long way 
in promoting good and sound collective bargaining. In 
the eyes of the union leaders, who have measured the ex- 
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istiiig situation in terms of their long-range goals of indus- 
trial democracy, it has represented only a modest first 
step. To the public at large it has represented progress 
under difficult and trying circumstances. 

WAGES AND THE STRIKE OF 1945-46 

Despite all of the publicity about the subject, wages 
as such have not been one of the major bones of conten- 
tion between the parties up to 1947 for several reasons. 
First, both parties agreed that wages were a proper sub- 
ject for collective bargaining. Second, employment, 
technological efficiency, production, prices and wages 
were rising during the ten year period of bargaining. The 
economic environment, in other words, made it possible 
for the union to press successfully for wage increases. 
Average wage rates nearly doubled between 1936 and 
1947. Third, during the war the final authority on such 
matters rested with the government. Consequently dur- 
ing the emergency the UAW was in reality bargaining 
with the government on wages rather than with General 
Motors. 

After V-J Day the most bitter and prolonged strike 
in the history of the automotive industry occurred. A 
strike was called in November, 1945 which was not ended 
until February, 1946. This controversy actually centered 
on the issue of the scope of collective bargaining, not on 
the issue of wages.® 

After the President lifted the government restriction 
on wage increases on August 18, 1945, Walter Reuther 
of the UAW-General Motors Department addressed a 
demand to General Motors Corporation for a general 30 

® It is beyond the scope of this study to trace the story of this strike 
or even to give a complete statement of all of the issues involved. Our 
purpose is merely to outline the main focal points of controversy and the 
manner in which they were finally resolved. 
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per cent wage increase. This demand was based upon an 
expected decline in weekly earnings resulting from a re- 
duction in the standard work-week from forty-eight hours 
to forty hours with consequent elimination of overtime 
pay. The purpose of this demand was maintenance of 
wartime earnings on peacetime production in the interest 
of assuring purchasing power. 

The union made it clear that this wage increase had 
to be met without a corresponding increase in prices. The 
union anticipated that whatever settlement was reached 
in General Motors would set a wage pattern. If prices 
were to be increased as wages were pushed up, the work- 
ers would be paid off in inflated dollars. The UAW, 
therefore, tried to exert pressure in two directions at once ; 
first upon the corporation for wage increases, and second 
upon the government and General Motors to keep the lid 
on prices. The UAW wanted to establish this principle 
of wage increases without price increases as a yardstick 
to guide the reconversion wage policy of the nation. 

In its bargaining conferences the union contended 
that General Motors could grant a 30 per cent increase in 
wages without raising prices. At the same time the union 
indicated that it would accept less than 30 per cent pro- 
viding it was established that the corporation could not 
carry the load without increasing prices. This principle 
of linking a wage increase to a company’s price policy 
was a new departure in collective bargaining in the mass 
production industries. 

The corporation rejected the 30 per cent demand as 
“unreasonable.” It then made counter-proposals involv- 
ing wages and hours which were not acceptable to the 
union. At the same time it refused to consider the issue 
of prices in negotiations. The real controversy between the 
parties then centered on the question of whether prices 
were a proper subject for collective bargaining. Union 
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spokesmen contended that prices and profits were of vital 
interest to the union and to the public, that they were tied 
to the wage issue, and that the UAW had a right to bar- 
gain about them. General Motors contended that prices 
and profits were the corporation’s business. The corpora- 
tion’s executives suggested to the UAW officials that they 
drop their “socialistic ideas,” get down on the level of 
“just representing the UAW people” and talk about 
wages.® The corporation made it clear that it would dis- 
cuss only wages, hours, or working conditions with the 
iminn. In accordance with the basic corporation policy, 
it would not imder any circumstances bring profits and 
prices into the scope of negotiations. The union contended 
that this position constituted refusal to bargain within the 
meaning of the National Labor Relations Act. 

The controversy grew sharper when the union, press- 
ing the corporation for proof of alleged inability to pay, 
asked for “a look at the books.” At this point the corpo- 
ration charged that the union was spurred on by “radical 
ideology” in making prices and ability to pay rather than 
wages per se the prime issue. When a government fact- 
finding board was appointed to pass judgment on the dis- 
pute, General Motors withdrew from the proceedings as 
soon as that board announced that ability-to-pay would be 
regarded as one of the factors relevant to the wage issue. 
General Motors told the Fact Finding Board that the 
corporation would not participate in the proceedings as 
long as the “revolutionary .... proposal” and “radical 

«Tlie first proposal, made by C. E. Wilson in a press conference 
October 19, was that the work-week be extended from forty to forty-five or 
forty-eight hours. On November 7, 1945, the corporation offered 8 to 10 
per cent wage increases. On November 8, 1945, the corporation refused to 
offer even 1 per cent with the agreement that it would not seek price 
increases based on the wage increase. Later on the corporation offered 
thirteen and one-half cents and finally settled at eighteen and one-half cents 
but refused to make any no-price-rise commitment. 
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ideology” of the vinion were given credence by the board. 
The corporation maintained this stand despite President 
Truman’s statements (December 21, December 27) and 
the recommendations of the Fact Finding Board that the 
economic facts be included in arbitrating the dispute. 

Throughout this struggle the union made a deter- 
mined effort to lift the wage issue out of the traditional 
area of collective bargaining in order to press for a broad 
program of wage-price adjustment for the reconversion 
period. Such tactics were consistent with the objective 
of joint planning in basic industries as had been advocated 
for years by its officials responsible for dealing with Gen- 
eral Motors. 

The UAW, in effect, made a frontal attack on one of 
the most carefully fortified and staunchly defended posi- 
tions of the corporation — exclusive managerial authority 
to determine prices and production policies. On this issue 
General Motors won a decisive victory. Although a wage 
increase of eighteen and one-half cents per hour was 
granted, it conformed to the pattern set in negotiations 
with the steel industry and the two other large automobile 
companies. The matter of prices, profits, and “ability to 
pay” was left exclusively in General Motors’ hands. Later 
in 1946 the corporation secured permission from the gov- 
ernment to increase the price of its cars. 

The union had gained ground in its public relations. 
Its fight for wage increases without price raises had an 
appeal to many non-labor consumers feeling the pinch of 
inflation. Throughout the entire labor movement there 
was increased awareness in the difference between real 
wages and money wages. This can be attributed in part 
to UAW’s position in the strike. After the OPA program 
ended in the summer of 1946, prices and profits soared 
to new heights. Money wage increases received by mass 
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production workers were quickly wiped out by sharp in- 
creases in the cost of living. Regardless of whether they 
agreed with Reuther’s arithmetic, a large segment of 
labor and the public was impressed with his basic argu- 
ment that some conscious and determined effort must be 
made to keep wages and prices in proper relationship. 
Reuther’s insistence upon linkmg wage increases to com- 
pany price policies, no matter how distasteful to General 
Motors, also won him great support among progressive 
groups throughout the nation. Reuther was successful in 
the sense that he made wage-price relationships in basic 
industries a national issue. 

Both union and management spokesmen seemed to be 
agreed afterwards that the strike, which lasted more than 
three months, could have been settled in a much shorter 
time if the UAW had been content to press for wage in- 
creases without bringing prices or ability to pay into the 
negotiations. The course of this strike, consequently, has 
fortified our conviction that the basic controversies be- 
tween the parties have centered around the scope of col- 
lective bargaining relationships and the status and rights 
of the parties rather than on such issues as rates of pay 
and working conditions.’^ 


7 Detailed statements of the corporation and union positions in the 
1945-46 strike can be found in the following: 

Walter P* Reuther, “The Challenge of Peace,” International Postwar 
Problems^ II, No. 2 (April, 1945). 

Purchasing Power for Prosperity (Detroit: GM Department, UAW-GIO, 
November, 1945). 

H. W. Anderson, General Motors" Reply to UAW-CIO Brief (Detroit: 
General Motors Corporation, 1945). 

“Controversy between General Motors and the United Automobile 
Workers,’’ Congressional Record, 79th Congress, 1st session (1945). Re- 
marks of Senator James E. Murray on Oct. 24, 1945, and of Senator Glen 
H. Taylor on Nov. 6, 1945. 

Here Is the Issue (Detroit: General Motors Corporation, 1946). 

W. G. Merritt, ^‘Statement in behalf of General Motors before the 
Fact-Finding Board,” General Motors News Release, Dec. 28, 1945. 
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In March, 1946 the parties negotiated an agreement 
for a two-year period. The new agreement contained 
practically all of the basic provisions of the prior contract 
which had been terminated in December, 1945. The main 
changes were incorporation of the eighteen and one-half 
cent wage increase and the substitution of a “maintenance 
of dues” clause (check-off of dues of union members) for 
the maintenance of membership provision which had been 
put in the earlier agreement by direction of the National 
War Labor Board. Provision was made, in addition, for 
either party to open the agreement on wages and other 
“economic issues” on May 31, 1947. Either party could 
request negotiations on such issues after March 19, 1947. 

THE 1947 BARGAINING ON ECONOMIC ISSUES 

The negotiations between General Motors and the 
UAW in 1947 were simple and peaceful compared with 
those of the preceding year. In the first place, the con- 
tract could be opened only on economic issues. The more 
troublesome issues involving the status of the parties were 
frozen for a two-year period in the 1946 agreement. In 
the second place, the pattern of wage and economic issues 
in the basic industries was already being formulated in 
the steel and electrical manufacturing industries where 
agreements expired in the last week of April, a month 
before the GM-UAW contract was reopenable. It was 
obvious therefore that in the 1947 round of demands the 


President’s Fact-Finding Board in the General Motors Case, Official 
Transcript of Frocee dings , Dec. 28, 1945. Walter Reuther’s extemporaneous 
remarks in response to the W. G. Merritt statement. 

Official Transcript of the GM-UAW negotiations proceedings in Oc- 
tober, November, December, 1945 (Detroit: UAW-GIO, 1946). 

Victor G. Reuther, “Responsibility of the General Motors Corporation 
to GM Employees and to the Nation”; an address broadcast Jan. 15, 1946 
(Detroit: Education Dept/ UAW-GIO, 1946). . 

Victor G. Reuther, “The Next Fifty Years,” Detroit, June, 1946, 
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UAW would be following rather than leading as it had a 
year earlier.® 

In negotiations which started in March the UAW 
asked General Motors for a twenty-three and one-half 
cent wage increase, jointly administered but company 
financed social security and old age retirement plans, and 
a forty hour pay guarantee for all employees during any 
week in which they were called for work. The wage in- 
crease was demanded because of the sharp rise in cost of 
living which followed the abolition of most government 
price controls. This was justified, in the view of the 
imion, on the basis of the corporation’s ability to pay. In 
requesting the weekly pay guarantee the UAW hoped to 
take a first step toward the guaranteed armual wage. The 
social security demands were a logical response to the 
precedents set by John L. Lewis a year earlier, the post- 
war feelings of insecurity on the part of the workers, and 
a political environment unfavorable to broadening the 
federal social insurance program. 

From the outset it was apparent that General Motors 
would give a wage increase in line with patterns to be 
established throughout the mass production industries. 
The prospects for high production and good earnings 
throughout 1947 were most favorable. The corporation, 
however, was not prone to agree to any new principles of 
pay guarantee. In particular, it did not want to broaden 

®The parties apparently recognized that in 1947 they might be con- 
forming to rather than setting wage patterns. For example, the 1946 
agreement contained this interesting provision: 

“If during the course of negotiations between March 19, 1947, and 
May 31, 1947, the corporation shall make an offer of a general wage 
increase equal to the general wage pattern which has been established in 
the automobile industry prior to or during such period^ the corporation may 
place such offer into effect during the period, if acceptable to the union, 
on the date such pattern was established but in no event prior to March 
19, 1947.” Agreement between General Motors Corporation and the UAW- 
CIO, March 19, 1946, paragraph 153, italics inserted. 
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the area of collective bargaining by agreement on any 
kind of jointly administered welfare or insurance plan. 

The bargaining power of General Motors this time 
was far superior to that of the UAW. The GM workers, 
who had lost over three months of work the previous year, 
were in no mood to strike for the purpose of trying to “set 
another pattern.” In addition. Congress was considering 
restrictive labor legislation. In the light of these consid- 
erations, General Motors was in a strong position to hold 
firm on the principles which it deemed important to the 
corporation’s future. 

Early in the bargaining negotiations, General Motors 
offered a wage increase of ten cents an hour to be effec- 
tive for a four-months period, after which the wage issue 
could be reopened. This offer was made not only to the 
UAW but also to the United Electrical Radio and Ma- 
chine Workers (CIO) and the United Rubber Workers 
(CIO) with which the corporation was also bargaining.® 
Two days after this offer the corporation reached an 
agreement with the UE providing for an eleven and one- 
half cent wage increase, plus another three and one-half 
cents in the form of six paid holidays and some other 
minor economic items — a total increase of fifteen cents. 
The agreement was made for a full year. The UE’s social 
security demands, roughly similar to those of the UAW, 
were to remain subjects for discussion and negotiations. 

The UE settlement came as a bombshell to the 
Reuther forces. In the opinion of the Reuther group, the 
UE had sold out to the corporation by backing down on 
the social security issues, and “artificially” got in the spot- 
Hght for the moment as pattern-setter in the basic Indus- 

®The UAW represented most of the auto, truck, and engine plants. 
The UER&MW and the URW represented a small number of home 
appliance and accessory plants, comprising only about 30,000 and 3,500 
General Motors employees respectively. 
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tries. This entire situation was particularly distasteful to 
the Reuther group because the pattern was first set witli 
General Motors. It was established by an electrical work- 
ers’ union which ironically represented only about one- 
tenth the number of GM workers that were represented 
by the UAW. The Reuther group was further aggravated 
by the UE’s lead because that union was dominated by 
the left-wing elements — Reuther’s arch enemies in the 
labor movement. After the General Motors settlement, 
the UE set the pattern directly in the electrical manufac- 
turing industry by securing an agreement with the West- 
inghouse Manufacturing Company similar to that 
negotiated with General Motors. General Motors then 
offered the UAW the same settlement as the UE had ne- 
gotiated, to be effective immediately. It gave the union 
thirteen days to make up its mind. The UAW turned it 
down as not enough and termed the UE agreement an 
“artificial pattern.” But the UAW was under pressure. 
Every day it held out its members were losing the imme- 
diate benefit of the proposed increase in pay. 

By the end of the week the United Steelworkers 
(CIO) had reached agreement with the United States 
Steel Corporation on an increase aggregating fifteen cents 
and a new over-all contract which included many note- 
worthy gains. The steel settlement granted twelve and 
one-half cents for a general wage increase, and an addi- 
tional two and one-half cents for other economic items, 
including a severance pay provision. United States Steel 
also agreed to a joint study looking toward the establish- 
ment of a life, accident, health, medical and hospital in- 
surance plan. Its president, Benjamin Fairless, indicated 
in a statement that there was agreement on the principle 
of a social insurance plan, and that it would be put into 
effect as soon as methods of financing and administration 
could be agreed upon. 
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Recognizing that fifteen cents was the upper limit, 
Reuther then proposed to General Motors three means 
of paying the fifteen cent increase: first, as a twelve and 
one-half cent increase with two and one-half cents ap- 
plied to a social security and hospitalization plan; second, 
as a thirteen cent increase with two cents applied to an old 
age retirement plan; and third, as a flat fifteen cent wage 
increase. Obviously, he was out to get a better deal than 
the UE and to gain, if possible, some of the very favorable 
concessions secured in steel by Philip Murray. General 
Motors, by this time in an excellent bargaining position, 
in effect replied: “Take the UE terms by the first of May 
or we will withdraw our offer.” Reuther proposed arbi- 
tration; the corporation refused, contending the issues 
should and could be settled by direct collective bargain- 
ing. The UAW then accepted General Motors’ terms. It 
secured a wage increase of eleven and one-half cents, six 
paid holidays for which it didn’t ask, some minor improve- 
ments in the vacation plan, and a tabling of its basic social 
security and pay guarantee demands. 

The 1947 showing of the UAW in General Motors 
was far short of its spectacular demonstration in the pre- 
vious year. In the parlance of the automotive industry. 
General Motors “pulled the rug under Reuther” by mak- 
ing a bargain (consonant with its basic principles) with a 
rival union group — ^the UE. The more spectacular gen- 
eral tuiion gains in 1947 were made in negotiations with 
other large corporations. The United Steelworkers, for 
example, in negotiations with United States Steel estab- 
lished the principle of severance pay and approached a 
meeting of minds on a pension plan. The UAW forces in 
the Ford plants, furthermore, later reached agreement on 
a comprehensive pension plan. 

In fact, in 1947 the Ford negotiations were perhaps 
pn a par with the General Motors negotiations in setting 
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the economic and industrial rHations patterns for the auto- 
motive industry/” 

THE BALANCE OF POWER IN 1947 

Throughout most of the ten-year period of bargain- 
ing with General Motors the UAW has been on the of- 
fensive. After establishing itself in the plants in the late 
thirties, it fought for and secured wage increases plus 
other economic concessions for its members. It wrested 
a measure of control over employment conditions from 
management through the rigid application of seniority 
rules. In conjunction with the corporation there was es- 
tablished a system of industrial jurisprudence and formal- 
ized machinery for settlement of grievances. The union, 
in effect, forced General Motors to make basic and far- 
reaching changes in its concepts and methods of handling 
labor relations. 

After 1940 the UAW pressed consistently, though 
generally unsuccessfully, for industry-wide bargainmg, for 
pooling of manufacturing capacity for war production, for 
making price policy a subject of joint umon-management 
determination, and for jointly administered company- 
financed employee security programs. During most of the 
timp it was given encouragement by friendly government 
officials. The general government attitude was favorable 
to the cause of organized labor. For the most part. Gen- 
eral Motors was in fact waging a defensive battle against 
the inroads of both unions and the government. 

By the middle of 1946, however, the balance of 
power shifted in the corporation’s favor. General Motors 

10 The extent to which the pattern-setting function for the automotive 
industry has shifted to Ford, as a result of the jointly established pension 
plan, is difficult to predict at this time. However, it will be remembered 
that Ford did not set a pattern as a result of its recognition of the Fore- 
man’s Association of America. Nor did Ford’s granting of substantial union 
security to the UAW have very wide following in the industry. 
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came out on top in the strike of 1945-46. The UAW at- 
tained none of its basic objectives. In 1947 the corpora- 
tion forced the UAW to settle on terms established in 
bargaining with another union which was really a politi- 
cal rival of the Reuther group and outside the automotive 
industry. The return of a Republican Congress had also 
shifted the weight of government to the side of manage- 
ment. The Taft-Hartley Law was passed by a Congress 
which strongly advocated curbs on the power of labor 
unions. The Reuther group, as well as other large union 
groups in the labor movement, was on the defensive. 

Yet the balance of power could easily be shifted 
again in the opposite direction. The Reuther group was 
strongly entrenched in the General Motors plants, as well 
as in the labor movement as a whole. A business recession 
coupled with a change of attitude in Washington could 
easily result in a shift of power to the union side. Al- 
though on the defensive in 1947, the UAW in General 
Motors was holding fast. There could be little doubt that 
it was there to stay. 


SUMMABY 

From our analysis of the labor-management relation- 
ship between General Motors and the UAW these con- 
clusions may be drawn: 

The areas of actual and potential conflict between 
the corporation and the union have been greater by far 
than the areas of accord. The union-management rela- 
tionship has been reasonably effective, however, in dis- 
posing of issues which both parties have agreed came 
within the scope of collective bargaining. These issues 
have included such matters as working conditions, senior- 
ity rules, and nlachinery for settlement of grievances. 
Considering the size and complexity of the corporation’s 
operations and the size and internal political problems of 
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the union, these issues have been disposed of with remark- 
able efficiency and uniformity in the day-to-day process 
of bargaining. In this area, great progress has been made 
under trying circumstances. 

Both parties have made a determined effort to live 
up to the letter of the contracts made between them; both 
have been “tough” in their dealings with one another; 
both have given greater weight to the establishment of 
precedents and principles than to individual problems and 
equities. General Motors has preferred this legalistic ap- 
proach to contract administration. The UAW has ap- 
peared to accept it only because it was unable to force the 
corporation to follow any different course. 

The fundamental conflict between the parties has 
resulted from their sharply differing concepts and beliefs 
on what collective bargaining should include rather than 
from any inability to settle issues which came within the 
scope of collective bargaining as conceived by the corpo- 
ration. General Motors has looked upon collective bar- 
gaining as a means of limiting negotiations with unions to 
the area of wages, hours and conditions of employment. 
The UAW has attempted to expand the scope of collective 
bargaining in order to give labor a voice in matters of 
policy and administration in the automotive industry. 

The union officials dealing with General Motors have 
seemed to be convinced that full production and full em- 
ployment in the automotive industry could be assured 
only if social controls were exerted over big business en- 
terprises such as this corporation. These leaders have ad- 
vocated that the union, and if necessary the government, 
participate in shaping the major policies of General Mo- 
tors and the automotive industry to ensure protection of 
the economic interests of both workers and the public. 
The UAW has identified its fight for intelligent planning 
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with a crusade to usher in a new era of security and op- 
portunity for the common man. Its ultimate goal ha.s 
been the transformation of an “anarchic economy into a 
rational industrial society.” 

The insistence by the corporation on protection of its 
managerial functions at all costs has its roots in the con- 
viction that the union has been striving to undermine the 
authority, leadership and power of management, and has 
as its ultimate objective the destruction of private enter- 
prise. Destruction of private enterprise, the corporation 
has held, would destroy individual freedom and wreck in- 
dustrial efficiency. General Motors, accordingly, has iden- 
tified its tough policy of keeping the union at arm’s length 
with an ideological battle for preservation of free enter- 
prise and the “American way of life.” 

The conflict between the corporation and the union 
stems from a power struggle between those forces fight- 
ing for unrestricted freedom for private enterprise and 
those forces advocating some form of planning in the 
economy. These opposing economic and political philos- 
ophies have been rooted deeply in the attitudes, beliefs, 
and convictions of the parties. They have been related to 
the preservation of status and authority, and the struggle 
for leadership between union officials representing work- 
ers as a class and corporation executives representing 
management as a class. 

This power struggle has explained to a large degree 
the motivations on both the management and the union 
side. These motivations have constituted the two sides 
of the mold which has shaped the relationship existing 
between them and the positions taken by the parties on 
nearly all issues. 

Although there has been evidence of stability in this 
labor-management relationship, it has been like that of an 
armed truce rather than a permanent peace treaty. Issues 
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in collective bargaining have been decided by the parties 
within the context of a struggle for power. Wage deter- 
mination, for example, has been and is likely to be ap- 
proached primarily on the basis of its expected implica- 
tions on the status positions of the parties and the balance 
of power between them. The very size and financial 
strength of General Motors has made it the most logical 
target for UAW strategy. It has been one of the principal 
pattern-makers in labor-management relations for the en- 
tire automotive industry, and, to some extent, for the 
economy of the nation as a whole. 

In order to make gains in the field of collective bar- 
gaining and to press for economic planning in the indus- 
try, therefore, the UAW must continually try to get 
General Motors to set the pace. Conversely, as long as 
General Motors is “tough” and follows a policy of con- 
taining unions and restricting the scope of their activities, 
the UAW can expect the same kind of resistance from 
many other quarters in the industry. 
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PART THREE 





Background and Approach 
to Union-Management Relations 


CHAPTER TV 


S TUDEBAKER Corporation, leading “independent” 
of the automotive industry, has not had a major 
strike in its company history, stretching back nearly 
a century. No authorized work stoppage against Stude- 
baker has been called in years of collective bargaining by 
Local 5, UAW-CIO or its predecessor. A national maga- 
zine highlighted its Studebaker report by emphasizing the 
company’s “glass-smooth labor relations.”^ Behind this 
outstanding record of industrial peace lies a fascinating 
story. A story made all the more significant by the size of 
the company ( 12,000 workers) , the mass production char- 
acter of the industry, and the militancy of the bargaining 
union, UAW-CIO. 

INDUSTRIAL PEACE 

When we analyze the reasons for this industrial peace 
we find policies and motivations on each side of the bar- 
gaining table, which, while not identical or directed to- 
wards the same goals, mesh with each other. The result 
has been effective, stable union-company relations which 
have weathered both war and postwar dislocations with- 
out any essential change in character. 

Collective bargaining at Studebaker has been carried 
on for many years within the framework of the labor re- 

1 “Studebaker,” Life, XXI, No. 12 (Sept. 16, 1946), 66. 
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lations atmosphere established at such focal points as 
General Motors, Chrysler, and Ford. But the iinprint of 
the automotive industry pattern has been significantly 
altered in important regards at Studebaker. The contrast 
in industrial peace is one good index of this. 

When union and company bargain at Studebaker the 
focus of attention is on local issues.® Without the broad in- 
dustry pattern as a guide, particularly on money matters, 
the bargaining picture might be quite different. But 
granted the benchmarks set by the pattern, which both 
sides accept, company and union devote their bargaining 
energies to the achievement of a balance of power that 
lias been rewarding in different ways to each side. The 
company has not acted towards the union as though it 
possessed the concentrated economic power and leader- 
ship in the economy of the General Motors Corporation. 
The local union has not retaliated with a corresponding 
marshalling of forces in emulation of the GM Department 
of the UAW. It makes a difference. 

BACKGBOUND OF CORPORATION LABOR POLICY 

An understanding of the company’s labor policy de- 
pends upon a knowledge of the factors underlying this 
policy. Briefly these background factors are: (1) in re- 
cent years the company has trod rough financial ground 

2 This study is based upon extensive interviews with management 
officials and union members and officers of both the local and international 
union. One of the most fruitful sources of information was the verbatim, 
unedited minutes of negotiating and grievance handling meetings between 
union and management. This record gave deep insight into the way union 
and company react to each other in actual face-to-face relations. This 
verbatim record does not have the defect of mahing it necessary to cut 
through rationalizations or overcome fallible memory of a person bemg 
interviewed. The corporation generously made the record available with 
union concurrence. Copies of these minutes are made for the union as a 
standard procedure so that both union and company will have a record of 
the meetings. 
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during which time competitive uncertainty has given an 
important coloration to management thinking; (2) con- 
tinuity of top decision-makers in management during the 
period of company receivership and competitive uncer- 
tainty saved the organization from the added crisis of a 
change in management; (3) in spite of its size the cor- 
poration has a remarkably foreshortened management 
structure resulting in a top management with detailed 
knowledge of, and intimate contact with both big and 
little industrial relations problems; (4) the production- 
oriented outlook of the company policy-makers has led 
them to view their industrial relations as an adjunct of 
production, not separate from it. The result has been a 
problem approach to collective bargaining, which we will 
spell out in detail below. 

Financial and Compeiitive Uncertoiiity 

When Mr. Hoffman, president, and Mr. Vance, 
chairman of the board, took over as receivers of the cor- 
poration, they had several alternative choices as to labor 
policy. To them only one policy made sense — a. policy 
which would foster harmordous relationships between the 
management and the working force. In the words of Mr. 
Hoffman: 

An independent company like Studebaker, to survive and 
grow in the highly competitive automotive industry^ must offer 
motor cars and trucks superior or at least equal to those offered by 
the larger companies. To meet that goal, full advantage had to be 
taken of all intangibles entering into value — and particularly those 
which did not cost us money. Morale and good will of the work- 
ing force were two such intangibles. 

From 1924 on, Studebaker was in a financial decline. 
The year 1923 set a record in terms of gross sales (ex- 
ceeded only in war production during World War 11).® 

* A Light Six Model, introduced in 1921, proved successful in invading 
the light car low-price field. It contributed substantially to the sales volume 
which reached a record 1923 peak. 
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The prospect of a continued upward sales trend made 
Erskine, then president of Studebaker, “bullish.” Stude- 
baker, in his opinion, was destined to continue as one of 
the blue chip securities on the stock market. A high, stable 
dividend rate would insure this. In 1924, 59 per cent of 
the profits were paid out in dividends. 1926 saw 79 per 
cent of the net profits going to the stockholders.^ Eighty- 
two per cent of the profits in 1927 were paid out in divi- 
dends. Only a little more than a million dollars went 
back into the business in that year, and practically noth- 
ing in succeeding years. 

The following year, 1928, heralded the period of 
living off of accumulated reserves. One hundred six per 
cent of the profits in 1929 went for dividends. In a vain 
effort to meet the effects of the 1929 crash and support 
the company’s stock market position, declared dividends 
reached the level of 506 per cent of net profits in 1930. 
1931 saw further inroads made into the reserve and work- 
ing capital of the company with the payment of dividends 
representing 341 per cent of net profits. In the same year 
a renewed attempt to build up volume sales was made 
with the introduction of the Rockne in the low-priced 
field. The car was manufactured at the Detroit plant 
until 1933 when all manufacturing operations were con- 
solidated at the South Bend works. 

The company went into receivership March 18, 
1933, with H. S. Vance, who became chairman of the 
board in 1935, P. G. Hoffman, who became president in 
1935, and A. G. Bean, president of the White Motor 

^This was the year that a specially engineered European car was en- 
thusiastically received at the Paris and London automobile shows. The same 
car, the Erskine Six, was introduced to the American market in 1927. A 
new attempt was made with this car to secure a foothold in the low-price 
field. In the same year the new President Eight added a luxury car to the 
line of models- Volume sales were not, however, forthcoming in fulfillment 
of the trend of 1921—23. 
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Company (then o\vned by Studebaker) , as the court-ap- 
pointed receivers. Production was continued under the 
receivership with a yearly operating loss of approximately 
one and one-half million dollars for 1933, 1934, and 1935. 
A refinancing program succeeded in raising approxi- 
mately six and one-half million in capital and the reor- 
ganization plan received court approval January 28, 1935. 

Thus Studebaker celebrated its eighty-third year in 
1935 by skirting the disaster of business failure. On the 
come-back road since then, the corporation has made a 
vigorous bid for a larger segment of the automobile mar- 
ket. It was the first company to introduce a postwar 
styled car early in 1946. 

Under the guidance of Vance and Hoffman the 
working capital of the business was cautiously rebuilt. 
This was done in spite of a narrow operating profit. Table 
1 on the following page gives the essential facts which 
point to the delicate financial ground over which the com- 
pany passed in the postdepression period.® 

For years Studebaker has been faced with a real 
competitive problem in the automotive industry. In the 
period of 1935 through 1941 the company produced an 
average of 2.1 per cent® of the passenger and commercial 
cars manufactured in this country. In order to expand 
production well beyond the prewar peak of almost 150,- 
000 vehicles per year, a sizable investment was made in 

^‘Net sales had not in 1946 returned to the 1923 peak of $160,000,000 
on civilian production. In the last prewar year, 1941, the corporation 
recorded net sales of $115,700,000 compared with the low point of 
$33,838,000 in 1935. The wartime peak was reached in 1944 with net sales 
of $415,746,000, the increase representing largely the product of the three 
plants operated for the Air Corps and manufacturing aircraft engines. 

* The introduction in 1939 of Studebaker’s latest entry into the low- 
priced field — the Champion, saw Ford, General Motors and Chrysler control 
90 per cent of the automobile business, and practically all business in low- 
priced cars. Studebaker, Packard and Hudson existed upon a slim 5 per cent 
wedge of the medium-priced car market. “Studebaker’s Light Car,” For- 
tune, XIX, No. 4 (April, 1939), 86. 
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TABLE 1 


Operating Profit^ Net Income on Sales and Net Income to Surplus, 
Studebaker Gorp., 1935-45* 


Year 

Operating Profit 
($ 1000’s) 

Net Income 

ON 

Sales! 

Net Income 

TO Surplus 
($ 1000’s) 

1935 

-l,593f 

—5.84% 

-1,9765 

1936 1 

3,336 

3.17 

2,188 

1937 

1,458 

I 1.15 

812 

1938 

-1,460J 

1 -4.03 

-1,7625 

1939 

3,922 

i 3.58 

2,923 

1940 

3,163 

i 2.52 

2,125 

1941 

6,582 

2.15 

2,486 

1942 

8,455 

! 0.92 

2,048 

1943 

17,711 

1 0.78 

2,835 

1944 

21,484 

i 0.97 

4,038 

1945 

5,059 

i 1.54 

3,277 


* From Moody's Industrials (New York: Moody^s Investors’ Service, 1936-46). 
t As a percentage of net sales. 

$ Operating loss. 

$ Debit. 


production facilities following the war. Thus, the com- 
pany was still faced with a “calculated risk” with respect 
to its production position. 

In brief, the corporation has weathered an era of ex- 
treme financial insecurity. The postwar period has been 
one of optimistic planning with relatively sound financial 
footing. The achievement of the planned-for goal of a 
larger share of automobile production lies still in the fu- 
ture. In the past, financial difficulties of the business 
influenced management’s labor relations policy. For the 
future, competition in the sale of automobile vehicles will 
be the big problem for the corporation. The emphasis 
will be on maintaining a labor situation which guarantees 
stability in the present and predicability for the future. 

Contmuity of Management 

A factor important to an understanding of the com- 
pany labor policy has been the continuity of top execu- 
tives through the periods of prosperity, decline, and 
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resurrection. They all have service records which pre- 
date the first union organization and the advent of col- 
lective bargaining in the plant. They have all experienced 
the pre-union personnel policies of the concern. They 
have all been active in the development of the union- 
management relationship, as policy makers or adminis- 
trators. Thus, there has been a very stable group of top 
management people who have had long familiarity with 
their business, their work force, and their industrial rela- 
tions policies. The same has been true of supervision, 
made up largely of long-service employees, almost ex- 
clusively promoted from the ranks. 

Both Hoffman and Vance have long been associated 
with the company. Both had known the original Stude- 
baker management, and had risen to top positions xmder 
the Erskine presidency. In 1925 Hoffman was brought 
into the organization from Los Angeles where he had es- 
tablished his reputation as the outstanding salesman in 
the country at the Los Angeles Studebaker agency. He 
was made vice-president in charge of sales and promoted 
to the presidency in 1935. 

Vance started in the shop at the old E-M-F company 
and when that company was purchased by Studebaker 
he moved up in the management hierarchy. In 1926 he 
came to South Bend from Detroit and became vice-presi- 
dent in charge of production. He moved to the position 
of chairman of the board when HoflFman became pres- 
ident. 

This continuity of management was particularly im- 
portant in handling unionization of the plant. The union 
was organized as a federal local of the AFL just three 
months after the company went iato receivership. Re- 
ceivers alien to the company and unfamiliar with the 
workers and the commxinity from which they came might 
well have given quite a different tone to the start and 
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subsequent development of the union-management rela- 
tionship. 

SimpKcity oi Mcmagemenl Oigca^aiion 

Another important background development of the 
company labor policy has been the simplicity of the man- 
agement structure.’^ There have always been relatively 
short lines of communication and correspondingly 
greater direct contact with situations by the top operating 
officials of the company. Furthermore, the industrial re- 
lations functions centered almost completely in the hands 
of the operating or line organization. The industrial rela- 
tions group has performed largely in a staff capacity to 
the operating officials (except with regard to the employ- 
ment office which has constituted a direct responsibility 
of the industrial relations director) . 

The simplicity of the management structure on first 
consideration seems to be a result of the easy communica- 
tion between the lowest levels and top decision-makers. 
But much more important has been the fact that the 
simple management organization has reflected the role of 
the top company officials. The chairman of the board of 
directors, the vice-president in charge of production, the 
general superintendent, the general foreman, and the di- 
rector of industrial relations all have had intimate, de- 
tailed working knowledge of the plant and production 
operations. None of these officials has had to depend upon 
a large staff of technically competent subordinates who, 
under their direction, acted as their eyes, ears, and tech- 
nical brains in the handling of production and labor re- 
lations problems. 

Discussed here primarily from the standpoint of industrial relations 
activity. No specific check was made on the management organization in the 
areas of sales or engineering and development for example. It is believed, 
however, that the simplicity of organization which has been found in the 
labor relations function was characteristic of the company as a whole. 
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The technical know-how possessed directly by the top 
officials ena,bled them to see labor relations problems in 
all their practical ramifications. They have not sat as 
judges on a problem, seeking a principle to resolve the 
conflicting claims of their own technical staff and those of 
the union. For example, it is characteristic that the vice- 
president in charge of production does not have to depend 
upon subordinates to tell him about the details of the 
acetylene welders’ jobs on the body assembly line. He 
knows the job in all its details. He can meet the union 
and discuss directly the merits of a claimed inequity in 
rates between these welders and others in the plant, or 
the merits of a union claim that the job requires more 
manpower. 

The Problem Approach 

This simplified management structure has summed 
up to the fact that top company operating officials have 
viewed their industrial relations problems as a part of, not 
distinct from, their production problems. There has been 
no essential separation between the two in their minds. 
The logic of production has been the logic of industrial 
relations. And the solution of production problems has 
been immediate, forthright, and to the point. It has not 
depended upon a highly developed and closely integrated 
set of principles. 

These operating men, then, have handled their labor 
relations on a problem rather than a principle basis. 

One of the company officials gave very apt expres- 
sion to the idea of the problem approach when he said: 

We go along here with everything quiet and peaceful between 
us and the union when suddenly we have a crisis. Something isn’t 
just right and there is a lot of excitement. Things begin to look as 
though a crisis is in the making. Then, just before the breaking 
point seems to be reached, everything gets settled. We go back to 
an uneventful period again. I sometimes feel as though we are 
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sitting on a powder keg with a fuze attached that sputteis but 
always gets put out before it ignites the powder. 

The essence of this statement is the belief that there 
has been no foreordained answer to every dispute between 
union and management. The individual disagreements 
have been resolved in a crisis atmosphere which lasted 
only until the problem was settled. 

This problem approach has been fortified by the 
philosophy of the corporation president. He rose to the 
presidency because he was the leading Studebaker sales- 
man in the country. In conversations with him he gave 
a twist to the creed that “the customer is always right.” 
He stated, “The best way to lose a sale is to win an argu- 
ment.” When applied to the conduct of industrial rela- 
tions this doctrine has a fundamental democratic founda- 
tion. The management’s case in a discussion^ with the 
union has been only as good as it was convincing to the 
union representatives. It became unconvincing exactly 
in proportion as it has made use of, or implied, coercion. 

Studebaker’s management policy of always “talking 
out” every problem with the union has followed directly 
from this precept. There has been no basic issue in the 
union-management relationship with an automatic solu- 
tion. Basically, the management has wanted the union to 
believe in, and hence actively support, an agreement 
reached at the bargaining table. The “talking out” of a 
problem has been the process of exposing to view, and 
thereby understanding, all the facts relevant to the prob- 
lem. There has been no a priori assumption that manage- 
ment either had all the pertinent facts or had necessarily 
reasoned to a proper conclusion on the basis of them. The 
decision, in so far as it has involved the union at all, was 
a joint one. The basis of the decision has been the joint 
examination and “self-selling” of each party on the facts 
of the case and the adequacy of the conclusions reached 
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from the facts. It should be emphasized that the “talking 
out” policy of the management, while a “selling” device, 
has not been designed as a stall to out talk and wear down 
union resistance to the management ideas, leaving the 
management the winner in the end. 

COMPANY LABOR POUCY 

These four background factors give us a key to an 
understanding of the labor policy of the Studebaker Cor- 
poration. This policy has faced the reality of the eco- 
nomic position of the corporation. It has been made by 
men who have been connected with the company for a 
long period of time, knowing intimately the company, the 
community, the workers, and the past company practices. 
It has confronted labor problems as necessary adjuncts of 
production problems, to be handled in essentially the same 
way. The policy may be summed up in the broad socio- 
logical concept that groups work together best when the 
resolution of problems has not been solely on the basis of 
a balance of power, but has also included collaboration 
for mutual benefit. The salesman president and the pro- 
duction minded chairman of the board and vice-president 
have come to the same conclusions, but by different 
means. 

In the broadest sense the corporation labor policy 
has always been to concentrate its approach to collective 
bargaining on the solution of problems. Principles have 
been important only if they work in real situations. The 
company could ill afford to have taken a do-or-die stand 
in an actual situation just as a matter of eternal principle.® 
Through experience, workable substitutes have been 
forged which satisfy both the management and the union. 


® Compare, for example, with the 110 day strike at GM and the basis 
of it as set forth in Chapter 11. 
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Following the Pattern 

The company is in business to make a profit. Its 
planning has always been based upon that expectation. 
Labor costs are controlled, in part, by following the De- 
troit automotive pattern hammered out by the Big 
Three” with the UAW. On all union-management prob- 
lems which involve money the company has used as its 
first yardstick the industry pattern as reflected by Detroit 
practices, particularly at General Motors. The company 
has never been the leader on such matters. It has always 
conformed to the industry pattern. This has been recog- 
nized by both sides and has become a conscious part of the 
union-management relationship. Thus, the first principle 
of the company labor policy has been to maintain its pat- 
tern-following, position with respect to money matters in 
relations with the union. 


A Price on Concessions 

Another guiding principle of the management policy 
has been that each concession to the union must have 
some compensating value for the company. There has to 
be something in it for the company; the company has to 
be “self-sold” on its advantage in the proposed “deal.” 

It is at this point that the company has deviated from 
a fairly common managerial pattern. The management 
has taken a broad, long-range view of what it gets out of 
a particular agreement with the union. And most im- 
portant, it has given consideration to intangibles that can- 
not be precisely measured. There has been no strict ac- 
counting procedure of keeping mental balance sheets in 
imaginary books. Such a factor as morale may carry equal 
importance with a ten cent saving in direct labor cost of 
a piston assembly. This goes back to the knowledge and 
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“sense of feel” the management has had about the work 
situation. 

Security for the Union 

The third principle of the company labor policy has 
been the recognition that a stable union organization is 
important to stability in the union-management relation- 
ship. The company executives have taken great pains to 
recognize the offices, positions and status of union officials. 
There has never been any manifest management attempt 
to compete with the union for worker loyalty. 

Top management at Studebaker has considered se- 
curity for the union an important prerequisite for respon- 
sible unionism. Management has recognized that a strong 
and stable union establishes itself with difficulty if it is told 
to go out and continually organize in order to maintain 
membership. Accordingly, Studebaker management has 
encouraged security for the imion by joining with it in 
sponsoring employee activities or leaving certain fields of 
employee activities entirely to the union. The most ob- 
vious illustration of management’s concern with stability 
of the union occurred during the war. Each new employee 
received a company letter pointing out the importance of 
the union in worker-company relations. As a consequence 
the imion was unusually stable during a period of consid- 
erable expansion in the work force. Union membership 
was virtually 100 per cent among the new workers. 

The company executives, on the other hand, have 
been strongly opposed to a contract clause requiring com- 
pulsory union membership. They have considered it in- 
consistent with the idea of freedom for the individual. 
The management has further felt that its bargaining posi- 
tion has been safeguarded if its workers were not automat- 
ically tied to the union. This second consideration has 
been probably only of intangible value since the union 
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has had all the strength, and even more, that it would 
have had under a contract guarantee of membership. 

Within the structure of management equal attention 
has been directed by the top executives to building and 
maintaining a stable executive and supervisory group. 
The result has been that union and company face each 
other as strong and stable organizations. 

The four background factors (competitive vmcer- 
tainty, continuity of management, simplicity of manage- 
ment structure, and a problem approach to collective 
bargaining) have reached expression in a three-part labor 
policy of the corporation. The company first of all has 
followed the industry pattern on money matters involved 
in collective bargaining. Secondly, the company has put 
a price on every concession to the union. Finally, the com- 
pany policy makers have recognized that a prerequisite 
of a stable union-management relationship, capable of 
maintaining its stability in a general economic atmosphere 
of rapid change and uncertainty, has depended upon or- 
ganizational soundness on both sides of the bargaining 
table. 

How does this approach to collective bargaining 
work out in actual practice? Before we can answer that 
question it is necessary to examine the union and its poli- 
cies. Then we can see where management and union 
policies mesh and where they clash. 

THE UNION AND ITS MEMBERS 

Local 5, UAW-CIO had, in 1947, what amounted to 
a practical union shop in the Studebaker plant. At the 
same time, and unlike some unions which have 100 per 
cent membership of the bargaining unit, this imion’s mem- 
bership body has played a major role in determination of 
union policy. An officer of this local union has importance 
and prestige as a representative of the membership. His 
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prestige has not arisen from his power to shape the policies 
of the union apart from membership desires. 

Let us look at some of the broad facts characterizing 
the work force in the plant and the community from 
which the workers come. From these facts we can gain an 
understanding of the character of this union. 

A Stable Community Background 

The population of South Bend and St. Joseph 
Coimty, Indiana,® has always been stable and rooted to 
the community. This is in sharp contrast to Detroit. De- 
troit has a heterogeneous population, a large poi'tion of 
which has recently taken up residence there. The Detroit 
community ties are less strong and the differences between 
population groups outweigh the similarities which serve 
as the bond of community cohesion. 

Here are some of the facts on the relative stability 
of the population. Little change occurred in the total 
population of the South Bend area between 1930 and 
1940. The city showed a 2.5 per cent decrease in popula- 
tion while the county increased in total population by 1.1 
per cent. Many of the workers in the community live in 
single family dwellings. Fifty-five per cent of all dwelling 
uni ts in the county were owner occupied in 1940, 11 per 
cent higher than the national average of home ownership. 
In 1940, 88.1 per cent of the population of the county was 
native white, 9.6 per cent foreign-bom white. In the 1936 
Census of Religious Bodies, of all those in South Bend who 
indicated their religious affiliation, 55 per cent were mem- 
bers of the Roman Catholic Church. 

®Two years before the Studebaker wagon works was established there 
in 1852, the population of South Bend, Indiana, totalled 1,652. By 1940 
the city numbered a little over 100,000 residents. St. Joseph County, in 
which South Bend is located and from which the work force of Studebaker 
is drawn, had a corresponding population of 161,000 in 1940. 
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The area is largely urban in character. The 1940 
census showed that four out of every five county inhabit- 
ants lived in areas classified as urban. Furthermore, the 
area is largely industrial. In 1940, 80 per cent of the 21,000 
wage earners in the county were employed in industry in 
South Bend. 

Most important of all in understanding the way the 
workers have looked at their employment opportunities 
in the community has been the fact that 55 per cent of the 
industrial wage earners worked in motor vehicle and parts 
plants. Studebaker has been by far the largest single em- 
ployer in the area. With employment of about 12,000 
(1946) it was estimated that the corporation employed 
approximately half of the industrial workers in the area. 
Thus, the economic well-being of the area has been 
largely tied to the prosperity and continued existence of 
the Studebaker Corporation. 

Everyone in the plant and in the community has 
been mindful of the fact that Studebaker has been the 
underdog in competition with the “Big Three” of the au- 
tomotive industry. The exact statistics may not be known 
but the understanding has been clear that Studebaker 
was small in the industry, though all-important in the 
community. 

Some insight into the close ties between company 
and community can be secured by examining certain of 
the findings of a general public opinion poll conducted in 
October, 1945 at the South Bend community. This poll, 
supervised by one of the professional organizations in this 
field, covered a cross-section of the citizens of South Bend 
and Mishawaka. One part of the survey dealt with the 
industrial life of the community. Some of the responses 
to certain questions revealed the position of Studebaker 
as a place to work. 
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The community^® thought that Studebaker was the 
best place to work. The company was picked as the best 
by 42 per cent of the people — the highest of any com- 
pany. Not only was Studebaker the favorite generally 
in the community but also ranked first among the workers 
employed in other South Bend plants. When asked fur- 
ther questions to answer why a particular plant stood 
high in the community, the general responses indicated 
that: (1) Studebaker of all the companies has taken the 
most interest in the welfare of its workers (36 per cent 
of the respondents) ; (2) the company has cooperated 
best with the union of all the companies (said 59 per 
cent of those replying) ; (3) the company paid the high- 
est wages (according to almost 7 out of 10 of those sur- 
veyed) . On each of these three factors Studebaker topped 
all the other companies. A further question as to which 
company did most for the community showed Studebaker 
leading the rest as the choice of 38 per cent of the people 
interviewed. 

Opinion polls of this sort are, perhaps, more valuable 
in providing clues to people’s attitudes than they are in 
giving a definitive picture of how people really feel. Per- 
haps a better test of the regard with which Studebaker 
has been held by the community has been the ease with 
which the company has always been able to recruit addi- 
tional workers as needed. Even during the period of the 
most critical labor shortage during the war, Studebaker 
had relatively little trouble expanding its work force. This 
was more renoarkable in view of the competition of a very 
large ordnance plant within easy commuting distance of 
the South Bend area. The union president reported in 
1947 that if and when a night shift were added at the 


In reporting on the community attitude towards Studebaker, we have 
excluded from the sample all those who were Studebaker employees. 
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plant, there were many workers employed by other firms 
who would immediately want to go to work at Stude- 
baker. We can conclude that whether or not the opinion 
poll accurately reflected the reasons people think Stude- 
baker a good place to work, the evidence nevertheless was 
strong that many of the residents of the South Bend area 
look forward to an opportunity to work in the plant. 

To what extent has the work force at Studebaker 
been a cross-section of the community population? Some 
idea can be secured by comparing the age distribution of 
the Studebaker workers with that of the area from which 
they come. The figures are given in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 

Age of Male Workers at Studebaker Corporation and Males in 
St. Joseph County, Indiana, 1940* 


Age Group 

Per Cent of Males 

Studebaker 

St. Joseph Co. 

20-24 

2.2% 

12.6% 

25-29 

8.5 

12.4 

30-34 

13.3 

12.1 

35-39 

17.3 

12.0 

40-44 

16.2 

11.2 

45-49 

15.2 

9.9 

50 and over 

27.2 

29.8 

Total 

100.0% 

100.0% 


* From tlie records of the company for Studebaker workers; from the ^1940 census 
for St. Joseph County. 


It is evident from the table that the corporation has 
employed a cross-section of the male population with em- 
phasis on the middle and older age groups. When this 
picture is contrasted with the age distribution for auto- 
mobile industry workers in general, as is done in Table 3, 
it is clear that Studebaker has tailored its work force to 
the community and not the practice of the industry. For 
example, the industry employed only 27.6 per cent of its 
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total male workers among the group 45 years of age and 
over, while at Studebaker these employees represented 
42.4 per cent of the work force. 


TABLE 3 

Age of Male Workers at Studebaker Corporation and Workers 
, Employed in the Automobile and Equipment Industry, 1940* 


Age Group- 

Per Cent of Males 

Studebaker 

Auto Industry 

Under 20 

0.1% 

13 % 

20-24 

2.2 

11.0 

25-34 

21,8 

31.6 

35-44 

33.5 

28.3 

45-54 

27.8 

19,5 

55 and over 

14.6 ; 

1 

8.1 

Total 

100.0% i 

100.0% 


* From the records of the company for Studebaker workers; from the 1940 census 
for the automobile industry. 


Studebaker Workers 

Let us now turn our attention to the Studebaker 
workers. How closely have they been really identified 
with the company? For one thing, the length of service 
figures give us some idea of how long they have been em- 
ployed with the company. The record is unusual for a 
mass production industry which in the very recent past 
had the reputation for discharging its older workers as in- 
capable of maintaining the required speed of production. 
Table 4 on the following page shows that there is a large 
number of present employees whose working life has 
been long identified with the corporation. The work force 
at Studebaker has not been a “pick up team.” It has 
played together on the home lot for a long time.^^ 

The corporation has for a long time featured in its national advertis- 
ing the ‘‘father-son” aspect of its work force. There has been considerable 
employment of family memben in the plant as a matter of conscious selec- 
tion policy on the part of the company. This, of course, has added still 
another bond which has tended to knit the work force into a more closely 
related unit. 
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TABLE 4 

Length of Service of Studebarer Emfeoyees, 1935 and 1946* 


i 

1 

Number of Years 

OF Service 

1 

Percentage of Employees in — 

Marcli, 1935 

November, 1946 

Under 5 years 

21.4% 

23.5% 

5-9 i 

31.6 

32.4 

10-14 

34.9 

12.3 

15-19 

8.4 

7.6 

20 and over 

3.7 

24.2 

Total 

100.0% 

100.0% 


* From company personnel records. 


These workers have been strongly identified with the 
company as a place to work. The opinion poll mentioned 
above indicated that 87 per cent of the sample of workers 
employed at Studebaker felt that the company was the 
best place in town to work. A little over seven out of 
every ten of them thought this management the most in- 
terested in the welfare of the employees of all the manage- 
ments in town. Almost all agreed (93 per cent said so) 
that the company paid the highest wages, and cooperated 
best with the union (91 per cent). Three out of every 
five thought that the company had done most of all com- 
panies for the community. 

Self-conscious Union Membership 

Local 5, UAW-CIO, the Studebaker union, was 
originally chartered by the AFL as a federal labor union, 
July 21, 1933. (It will be remembered that the company 
w’as in receivership at that time.) In October, 1935 the 
membership voted to affiliate with the CIO. It was not 
until May 21, 1937, four years after the union was or- 
ganized, that a written agreement was signed with the 
company. In those four years bargaining was carried for- 
ward on the basis of a company statement of policy. 
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Membership of this local has been very much aware 
of its role in controlling the union officials. This is all 
summed up in one phrase: “the body.” There has been 
constant reference in the meetings between management 
and union officials to “the body” and to “the boys” — 
meaning the membership. Almost every issue gets dis- 
cussed in the light of what “the body” wanted or what it 
would do. In a very real sense the union officials have 
been the intermediaries between xmion members and 
management. 

It has not been unusual for a union divisional repre- 
sentative (general steward) to come into a grievance sit- 
uation in the shop and determine the union position in 
arguing the case with management by taking a vote on the 
spot of the desires of the members involved. It has been 
the general practice for all matters to be submitted to the 
weekly meeting of “the body” for a decision by vote. 

The members of this local union have always felt 
that they collectively control the union. For example, in 
1946, when certain intraplant wage inequities were being 
straightened out, the union president refused to give the 
company any promise that future demands would not be 
brought up on inequities. The president’s position was 
that “the body” would never go along with an artificial 
freeze on future action. It would be insincere of him even 
to attempt to make such a commitment for the member- 
ship when it was “the body” which would raise the ques- 
tion of new inequities if it saw fit. 

The union officials have emphasized over and over 
again to management that they act on a mandate from 
the membership, vdth no power to commit the union to a 
policy without membership consent. If we look back at 
the factois which characterize the stability of this work 
force, the strong ties which the workers have with the 
community, and the long time association with each other 
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as fellow workers, it is not at all strange that the union 
has always been composed of members who identify them- 
selves with it to a greater extent than is found among the 
membership of many local unions. 

Further indication of the self-consciousness of union 
membership has been the pressure within the shop to have 
all workers join the union. Union membership has be- 
come one of the necessary badges of a fellow worker. 
There has really been no need for a union shop clause in 
the contract. The individual union members and officials 
have always been vigilant in that regard. During the war 
the company supported xmion membership in order to 
take care of the problem of people not part of the regular 
work force. Such support was ^scontinued after the war 
and has certainly no longer been necessary. 

Self-sufficient Local 

The “grass roots” aspect of this local union has per- 
haps been most evident in its relations with the Inter- 
national Union. It has been the general practice within 
the International to have central administration officials, 
regional directors and their staffs, participate in contract 
negotiations and the settlement of grievances at the higher 
levels of the grievance procedure. No International repre- 
sentative has ever been called in to assist the Studebaker 
local in dealing with management. Local 5 has been in no 
sense a “hot house” growth which needs constant minis- 
trations from the parent organization. 

On the other hand, it is false to conclude that the 
International Union is of minor importance to the local. 
Remember the Studebaker collective bargaining has oper- 
ated on the principle of pattern-following. Local 5 gets 
the general tone of its demands from its parent organiza- 
tion. A good share of the bargaining power of this local 
union has derived from the implicit strength of the Inter- 
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national Union. Furthermore the International has al- 
ways been the source of information on details of the pat- 
tern established at the “Big Three.” Without the serv- 
ices of the International, the local would have had a much 
more difficult job in securing the facts in support of its 
bargaining position. In the kind of collective bargaining 
found at Studebaker, this research and information serv- 
ice has been of prime importance to Local 5. 

Inside the Umon 

The activities of the union have centered at the union 
hall, a large building situated close to the plant. Here the 
weekly meetings of the union are held. Every Friday 
night the membership meets to transact the business of 
the union. At routine meetings two to four hundred mem- 
bers, on the average, are present. Much larger turnouts 
have attended meetings at which important matters were 
discussed. 

This weekly meeting feature has been important in 
the chain of communication of the union. It has afforded 
an opportunity for the membership to keep abreast of 
the activities of the officers in general matters. At the 
same time, these frequent meetings have kept top officers 
of the union in close contact with the desires of the mem- 
bership. Other links in the communication chain include 
frequent stewards meetings. In addition, the stewards 
meet with their particular constituents on local depart- 
mental problems. 

One of the results of these regular and frequent 
meetings of officials and members has been to keep “the 
body” up to date on new policy and management deci- 
sions in grievance cases. Often the union’s communica- 
tion to the rank and file has been more rapid than that of 
management to its supervisors. This is a problem which 
management has not yet satisfactorily solved. The result 
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has sometimes beea one of having the workers informetl 
earlier than their supervisors of Ranges in the shop. ^ 

While this situation tends to devalue the supervisor s 
position, it has had positive value in cementing union soli- 
darity. When the union member can get his first knowl- 
edge of a change affecting the shop from his own people, 
and talk out the reasons for such change, the change itself 
comes about without the opprobrium of managem^t dic- 
tate. It isn’t the foreman who says so because his supe- 
riors have made a decision j it is the union itself which 
presents the case as one in which the umon has played an 
active role in making the decision. This process has served 
to takp out of the union-management relationship much 
of the feeling that decisions affecting the work force are 
made on a “that’s it— -take it or leave it” basis. 

The holding of an elective office in Local 5 has al- 
ways carried with it a very considerable amount of pres- 
tige, The prestige has been based upon the sense of im- 
portance which attaches to being the spokesmaii for a 
powerful group. It has not been the prestige which de- 
rives from a position of power to dictate the activities of 
followers. The difference is crucial. In the first case the 
organization retains many aspects of control over its own 
policy. In the second case the membership is solidified 
on the basis of fear of the leader’s power. 

The evidence supporting this eonclusion is clear. No 
union president has held that office more than two years. 
From 1936 to 1946 there have been seven different presi- 
dents, four of them having been re-elected for one addi- 
tional term.^^ The bargaining committee, composed of 

12 George G. Hupp, a veteran of seventeen years’ service with the com- 
pany, was in 1947 serving his second term as president of Local 5, William 
L. Gregory, employed at Studebaker for twenty-two years, was re-elected 
vice-president for a second term in 1947. Both of these officials, aggressive 
leaders of the union, have reflected, from their long yearn of experience at 
Studebaker, the thinking and reactions of the union members. 
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the divisional representatives and the president and vice- 
president, has changed with each yearly election, but 
with hold-overs in each year. The shop stewards have an 
average length of service of three to four years. 

There have been factions within this local, to be ex- 
pected in any organization based upon a representative 
form of government. These factions, however, do not con- 
form to the left-right split found so widely throughout the 
UAW. Competition for office has been on an “ins vs. 
outs” basis. There has been no wholesale housecleaning 
of opponents with the advent of each new administration. 
This does not mean, of course, that the political rivalry 
has been less keen. Each incumbent administration has 
always had to face the rivalry of its defeated opponents. 

Two important controls insure that no administra- 
tion can gain control with only minority support. In the 
elections for union offices, published electioneering effort 
has been limited to the printing of a special imion bulle- 
tin carrying photographs of the candidates and their 
qualifications. No other material has been permitted. At 
the same time, to insure wide participation in the election 
of top union officials, a fine has been imposed on those 
members who fail to vote for the offices of president, vice- 
president, and other general officials. 

Mere formal membership in the union is, of course, 
an insufficient base for tieing the membership together. 
Supplementing the primary economic role which the 
union plays for its membership have been the non- 
collective bargaining union functions. A library of over 
3,000 books has been maintained at the union headquarters 
with a fuU time librarian in charge. Lectures and dis- 
cussion groups have been provided as additional educa- 
tional activities. A cooperative grocery store has been 
aggressively supported by the union. The camera club 
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has a number of active participants. With the housing 
crisis, the union established a cooperative housing project. 
On 157 acres of land it proposes to build 500 to 1,000 
homes costing approximately $5,500 each on a coopera- 
tive basis, compared with an estimated $9,000 in the 
private market. This housing project will be open to other 
union members in the South Bend area. 

The community has been very much aware of the 
Studebaker local as an organized force in community life. 
For example, the union makes annual awards to the out- 
standing vocational student in each of the five high schools 
in South Bend and Mishawaka. This local organized and 
actively supported the Rural-Urban council which has 
been designed as a forum to bring farmers and factory 
workers together to discuss mutual problems. The union 
has individual members, who represent either the local 
union or the local labor movement on such community 
agencies as the council of social agencies. Some of the 
individual union members have been active in politics as 
spokesmen for the labor bloc and several have held local 
or state elective offices. 

In short, the union has stood as a center for a number 
of nonworking activities of its members. The community 
has recognized this large organized force within the body 
politic, and by such acceptance has tended to legitimize 
and strengthen the ties of the members to the organi- 
zation. 

To summarize, the union has been accepted by the 
membership as a responsive, dynamic part of the worka- 
day world. In the community at large the union has an 
established part in the social fabric of the town. As a re- 
sult the union has had “grass root” characteristics attuned 
to the outlook of its members and the community in which 
they live. 
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BROAD XJNION POLICY 

This brings us to a consideration of the larger aspects 
of union policy. What, after all, are the broad goals 
which constitute the reasons for the existence of a labor 
organization in the Studebaker Corporation? There are 
four points in the union program which give us the key 
to an understanding of the tmion side of the labor- 
management relationship. 

Economic Uncertcdniy 

Economic uncertainty is a matter of recent memory 
to the Studebaker work force. Almost one third of the 
workers in the plant in 1947 went through the depression 
and receivership as Studebaker employees.^® They re- 
member the loss of work and the humanitarian but not 
totally adequate measures the company took to relieve 
some of the hardships of unemployment.^^ To them com- 
pany s;nvival was an essential. But some balance had to 
be struck between company earnings and worker income. 
From the worker’s point of view the sacrifice was shared 
with the expectation of a similar sharing of gains. In 
short, out of the general feeling of insecurity arose a 
pointed awareness of the corporation’s “ability to pay.” 

We have already seen that the company went 
through a period of crisis struggling for its very survival. 
The workers and the community had front row seats in 
observing the struggle; the difficulties were never a closely 
held management secret. With the management, of ne- 
cessity, focusing on cost reduction and stabilization, the 
employees were made acutely aware of possible impinge- 

13 Cf. Table 4, p. 122. 

During the depths of the depression the management set up a canning 
project within the plant, providing produce from the local farms. Stude- 
baker employees were able to produce canned foods to supplement direct 
purchases from retail stores, and thus stretch their meaffer resources. 
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ment on their own economic status. Reg^dless of tlxc 
broad social outlook of the management in wishing to 
preserve a community enterprise giving a livelihood to 
many thousands of employees, the latent suspicion of 
workers was always present that jobs would be preserved, 
but at the expense of wages and income. To them man- 
agement was after all first accountable to the stockholders. 
After that interest was satisfied with the health of the en- 
terprise, only then could the welfare of the workers be 
given primary attention. 

It is probable that this company would not have been 
organized so early after the start of the organizing drive 
on mass production industries but for the general growth 
of Tininnism during the middle thirties. However, once 
union organization became general and sanctioned by 
public policy, the workers in this plant found in unionism 
a significant way to protect themselves against possible ex- 
ploitation to save the company’s existence during the 
period of receivership. 

Thus, the union has always been vitally interested in 
the company’s “ability to pay.” It has been a cardind 
purpose of the union to insure that the company has in 
fact come close to the limits of its ability to pay. But 
what sets the limits? Where could the company fed that 
it had a proper right to say “that is all” ? Must it always 
“look at the books” and come up with an accounting 
answer to this question? The answer is found in “follow- 
ing the pattern.” 

Follo'vring the Pattern 

The union has come to accept as right and proper the 
Detroit wage pattern (usually set by General Motors). 
When this policy was accepted by the company in 1938 it 
represented an important concession to the union at a time 
when the company was. certainly not out of financial 
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danger. Studebaker workers could not expect more than 
other auto workers in terms of pay and “fringe” income. 
But if they could hope to at least equal the Detroit stand- 
ards they would be in a comparatively sound position. 
Thus, the Detroit yardstick on financial matters made 
sense to the workers.^'"* 

Job Control 

There have always been many aspects of the worka- 
day life which are of vital significance to the workers and 
which extend beyond the pay envelope. We have noted 
above, for example, the xmusually large proportion of 
Studebaker workers who have twenty or more years serv- 
ice with the company. To such workers the matter of 
seniority has become a matter of deep concern. But in 
addition to the seniority question has been the one of 
finding in the plant a sufficient number of jobs on which 
older and slower men can be placed. These are simply 
two out of coimtless problems that fall within the scope 
of “working conditions.” To the union and its member- 
ship, control, through the device of joint negotiation with 
the company, has always been a vital necessity in the area 
of job conditions. 

Another aspect of the control objectives of the union 
has to do with the policing of its own members. Once 
union control over job conditions becomes stabilized, 
means must be devised to prevent upsetting the applecart. 
For example, under the incentive system, two groups 
having the same job classification, and hence the same 
base rate, cannot show consistent and widely differing 
take-home pay without trouble resulting. The union has 

We will see later that the wages have actually been higher at Stude- 
baker than the industry averages. This has been due to the incentive system 
at Studebaker, The base rates under this incentive system have been equated 
with the Detroit standards. 
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found itself policing or controlling the development of 
such possible divergencies in the interests of holding down 
group or individual rivalries among its members. 

Consciousaess of Status 

The union’s fourth objective has been the develop- 
ment and continuation of its relative equality with the 
company in bargaining power. There has been an all per- 
vading consciousness of the power status of the imion in 
relation to management. The best summary of this feeling 
was contained in a statement made by one of the union 
officials at a bargaining meeting. The company appeared 
to be making a “take it or leave it offer.” The union 
president indignantly stated: 

Are you saying, “There it is, period” ? I£ you are, I want you 
to know we are not going to sit still for anything like that. We 
have worked long and hard to discuss problems with management 
and work them out. We want to keep doing that. But if you want 
to go back to this “Take it or else . . basis, we can play ball 
like that too, don’t forget that. 

This same consciousness of status and power has been 
expressed again in one of the standing jokes among the 
union officialdom. With mock seriousness a steward will 
say, “Guess we’ll have to pull that department down imtil 
we can get this thing settled,” or, “The boys won’t sit still 
any longer on that one.” These pat phrases have been 
used within the union ranks as a mark of the latent mili- 
tancy of leaders and members. Actual use of economic 
power has been resorted to a sufficient number of times 
through short work stoppages and slowdowns to convince 
everyone concerned that direct action was still part of the 
arsenal of this union’s weapons. 

Company and Union Policy 

There has always been pride on both sides of the bar- 
gaining table in the unusually fine record of industrial 
peace in the company. But no one on either side has been 
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lulled into a feeling of false security believing that, come 
what may, the workers would never strike. The union and 
management have always believed that their way of set- 
tling differences was a good one. Neither side has ever 
seriously thought that peaceful settlement of issues has 
vitiated “the body’s” faith in direct action, given the 
proper circumstances. 

Stumncny 

In summary it can be stated that two factors have 
been common to the company and union policies : ( 1 ) the 
competitive uncertainty of the company which gave a 
strong, but not identical, impetus to union and manage- 
ment in the development of a particular pattern of collec- 
tive bargaitiing and (2) the agreement to let Detroit set 
the money standards to which Studebaker has adjusted 
the South Bend pay envelope. The union operating in an 
atmosphere of union security, actively fostered by the 
company, has focused a large share of its attention on se- 
curing control of job conditions through collective bar- 
gaining. There has been no motive of “taking over 
management” involved in this. Job control has been 
viewed as a necessary step in the protection of the workers 
against the risks of industry. By engaging in the direction 
of the work force as an active party in a number of signifi- 
cant aspects the union has come to have a greater respect 
for the conditions surrounding the workday at Stude- 
baker. After all, the union has become directly involved 
in making and administering work rules. Finally, the 
imion has guarded jealously its power status in the collec- 
tive bargaining relationship by controlling possible sources 
of division within its own ranks. Much of the character 
of the collective bargaining atmosphere has been derived 
from the stable balance of power existing between union 
and company. 



CHAPim V 


Collective Bargaining between 
Studeboker and Local 5, UAW-CIO 


I T is possible to make a very accurate guess from what 
we now know of the management and union motiva- 
tions and policies at Studebaker that the scope of collec- 
tive bargaining has been almost unlimited. Reading the 
union contract gives no indication of the limits containing 
union demands. Theoretically nothing is outside the 
reach of the union. Practically, however, the union 
“knows its place” and there has been little controversy 
with management on the latter’s function to manage. 

The “problem” has always been the unit of action 
for both sides. The guiding principles in the solution of 
these problems have already been set forth in the analysis 
of company and union policies. The problem approach is 
first of all illustrated in the contract itself. The union 
agreement is open-ended, renewable yearly by mutual 
consent. It can be revised or amended at any time. The 
very terms of the contract are not even frozen for a fixed 
period of time. Yet in spite of this the agreement has a 
continuing identity with its first formulation in 1937. 

The 1946 union contract, for example, still carried 
the statement, “This agreement, entered into this 21st 
day of May, 1937 . . . .” The significance of this phrase 
in the contract lies in the fact that both sides have felt 
that the basic document signed in 1937 was still good 
enough to govern their relationship in 1946. In a real 
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sense the union contract has been a “living constitution” 
establishing the rights and obligations of each side towards 
the other. 

MANAGEMENT PREROGATIVES AND UNION JOB CONTROL 

The Studebaker contract has not contained a man- 
agement prerogative clause. In the November, 1944 con- 
tract negotiations such a clause was the major proposal of 
the company. It was pointed out by the management 
that the proposed clause was identical with those appear- 
ing in other contracts of the International Union. From 
the company standpoint the purpose of the clause was to 
make sure that the union clearly understood that the 
management would have to make a whole series of critical 
unilateral decisions, come reconversion to peacetime pro- 
duction. In the words of President Hoffman at the bar- 
gaining meeting: 

Whether or not such a clause is writteii into the contract is 
not itself important. But we want everyone around this table to 
understand what a management is for. If you thoroughly under- 
stand that we are satisfied. 

The union gave full assent to the statement of man- 
agement functions as outlined by the company executives. 
It was, after all, what the International had accepted in 
contracts with other companies. The objection to writing 
it into the contract was two-fold. Union officials pointed 
out that with possible reductions in force in the ofBng, 
anticipating probable effects of reconversion adjustments, 
such a clause would create suspicion that management 
wanted to get tough. More important, the union con- 
tended that such a clause would destroy the mutual under- 
standing which existed in the handling of grievances and 
in the way in which the imion-management relationship 
had been built up. Union officers reported that “the 
body” had strong feelings on this subject. In fact, in one 
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meeting of a night force group the clause was rejected by 
a vote of 19 1 to 7. In a later combined meeting of the day 
and night shifts the clause was unanimously rejected. 

Such a clause has not been written into the contract. 
The union officials have stated that they will be adamant 
for a union shop clause if management insists on the pre- 
rogatives clause. The union has not needed a formal 
union shop since membership has been 100 per cent of 
the eligible work force. In the same sense, management 
has not needed its clause since no one in the local union 
has disputed management’s functions. The union has 
feared that such a clause would be the forerunner of 
formalism in the union-management relationship. The 
uni on shop demand has simply been the union’s way of 
matching possible company legalism. 

What has the union got to lose by fixed and formal 
collective bargaining? Job control — ^within the limits of 
freedom of action by management or union in the local 
plant situation — ^is the union’s stake. This becomes more 
evident in the detailed discussion which follows. Suffice 
to point out here that it would be almost impossible to re- 
duce to a written, formal document the “union preroga- 
tives.” It would take a volume to record all the details. 

THE WAGE ISSUE 

Before going into the details of the complete union- 
management relationship it is necessary to ask one crucial 
question. Is the cooperation between union and manage- 
ment a way of “buying off” the union on wages? If we 
look at it from the standpoint of the worker’s take-home 
the answer is a clear “no.” The Studebaker worker’s 
take-home has been substantially above the industry aver- 
age. How much is indicated in Table 5. 

What has accounted for the ability of a company, not 
the competitive leader in its field, to pay wages in excess 
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TABLE 5 


Average Hourly Earnings — Studebaker Corporation \nd the 
Automobile and Parts Industry* 


Period 

Average Hourly EARNiNGsf 

Studebaker 

Auto and Parts Industry 

1941 



1st Half 

105.8!f 

99.8# 

2nd Half 1 

114.3 

108.6 

1942 : 



1st Half 

122.6 

115.6 

2nd Half 

123.9 

118.2 

1943 



1st Half 

138.0 

122.2 

2nd Half 

147.8 

124,6 

1944 



1st Half 1 

160.9 

126.3 

2nd Half 

163.9 

127.8 

1945 



1st Half 

167.3 

128.2 

2nd Half 

149.3 

123.0 

1946 



1st Half 

147.0 

128.0 

2nd Half 

159.2 

137.1 


f From tlie U.S. Dept, of Commerce Survey of Current Business for the Auto- 
mobile and Parts Iiidustry; from the records of the company for Studebaker. 

t The automobile industry figures are an average of the monthly figures for each 
period. The Studebaker figures include only employees at the parent plant. Excluded 
from the Studebaker figures are the earnings of its wartime employees in three air- 
craft engine and parts plants where the average hourly earnings were even higher than 
in the parent plant. 


of the industry average? The answer can be found in a 
long established incentive wage payment system. Under 
the Studebaker plan the company has been able to sta- 
bilize its unit labor cost and share directly with its workers 
increased production. 

It has always been the present management’s philoso- 
phy that all that’s due to the workers in money should ap- 
pear in today’s pay envelope. There has been a strong 
management desire to avoid buying off today’s pay in- 
crease with the promise of a lump sum ( a bonus, for ex- 
ample) at some one time in the year. President Hoffman 
expressed this pointedly in a bargaining meeting with the 
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luiioa which requested a Christmas bonus under the W LJ » 
edict automatically approving such bonuses if they did not 
exceed twenty-five dollars. 

.... but our philosophy has a.lways been this — and we thought 
we were right in it, that you want us to pack in the weekly pay 
envelope every dime we can. You don't want the turkeys, you 
don’t want roses on Mother’s Day, you don’t want a Christmas 
bonus — ^but you want every bit of pay you can get in your pay 
envelope. That has always seemed to us to be the basis of a sound 

relationship Now I think that is basically sound policy. It’s 

completely divorced from the old paternalistic attitude^ that used 
to prevail in industry — to keep wages down and give you a 
Christmas bonus, and make you feel happy about it. 

The bonus was not granted. 

Where then does the matter of “Detroit wage pat- 
tern” fit into the picture? The issue centers around wage 
rates. It has been the joint agreement of company and 
union that Detroit has set the wage pattern in terms of 
rates. This then has become the base from which the in- 
centive earnings of Studebaker -workers have been calcu- 
lated. For example, the point was made quite clear in 
the following exchange between the company vice- 
president and the union president during a bargaining 
meeting in 1945. The company vice-president said: “I 
don’t think it was the intent to push Studebaker’s rates be- 
yond General Motors’. I don’t think that has been the 
intent — ^is that right?” The union president replied, 
“That’s right.” 

The company and union policy of following the De- 
troit pattern has been of long standing. When the prob- 
lem of postwar wage increases was raised a decision had 
to be made by the company without a pattern to follow. 
Effective August 20, 1945, the corporation granted a 
twelve cent general wage increase to be applied against 
the pattern, once established. The union had asked 
twenty-five cents but accepted this settlement as a down 
payment. After the 1945-46 GM strike was settled a 
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further adjustment to the full eighteen and one-half cents 
was made at Studebaker/ 

The incentive wage system gave rise to a considerable 
spread between the pay for hourly and incentive workers. 
This differential in earnings became even more important 
in 1946 when the cost of living rise pinched workers no 
longer receiving extensive premium pay for overtime work. 
Both the union and company recognized it as a problem. 
An answer finally worked out was to put indirect labor on 
incentive also, with incentive pay tied to the output of 
productive workers served. The company proposed a plan 
whereby the number of indirect workers was reduced so 
that those savings could be applied on the incentive for 
the remaining indirect labor force. 

Two things stood out in this program: (1) It was 
introduced at a time when employment was expanding. 
The displaced workers were reabsorbed in other jobs in 
the plant; none became unemployed. (2) The company 
preferred this plan to a straight raise in the hourly rates 
of indirect labor. Thus, the incentive was paid on the 
same base hourly rates as existed before the plan. As 
stated by one of the company officials: 

The differentials between direct labor on incentives and in- 
direct labor on hourly rates has become too great. The union is 
pressuring us on this. Rather than make a change in the base rates 
of hourly workers, we have gone to an incentive plan for indirect 
labor. The union is going for the plan and we are now ironing out 
the details. There is no disagreement on the principle. 

The plan was started in October, 1946, and in the 
first three weeks of its operation resulted in the payment 
of about a 12 per cent incentive for indirect labor. Union 
leaders and membership were encouraged about the re- 
sults. The plan dealt directly with one of the great 

1 One of the most interesting aspects of this final settlement had to do 
with adjustment of inequities. This is discussed later under the heading 
“The Iniquitous Inequity Adjustments.” 
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sources of worker dissatisfaction in the plant. Both sides 
secured something out of it; the union by securing wage 
increases, the company by reducing the size of the indi- 
rect labor force. 

The incentive plan for indirect labor continued in 
effect until the middle of December. At that time the plan 
was discontinued and indirect labor was given a flat 15 
per cent increase over base rates. The principal reason for 
discontinuing the program was the fact that production 
fluctuated so widely between departments as to create 
wide weekly changes in the pay for non-production work- 
ers. Thus, sweepers in the same job classification, but 
working in different departments to whose output their 
incentive bonus was tied, might have as much as ten cents 
an hour differential in their hourly pay. This is still an- 
other example of the way in which bargaining on prob- 
lems develops. The non-direct labor incentive plan looked 
good on paper but in actual operation was found to be 
unsuited in its existing form to the plant conditions at 
Studebaker. Finally the plan was junked. It was agreed 
that the problem was to receive further study with the ob- 
jective of devising another incentive plan at a future date. 

It seems clear from the above evidence that the cor- 
poration has not bought lower wage rates with its co- 
operative attitude towards the union. The corporation has 
secured relatively stabilized labor costs. How much, on 
the other hand, has the favorable take-home pay of the 
Studebaker workers put them in a frame of mind to re- 
ciprocate the company’s cooperativeness? When they 
judge themselves by the community pay envelopes (93 
per cent in the opinion survey mentioned previously said 
they were paid best) or the industry pay envelopes they 
obviously have “a good deal.” It would be foolish to 
underrate this favorable take-home pay factor as a base 
for constructive industrial relations. 
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It would give us only a very incomplete picture, how- 
ever, to stop at this point and assume that adequate pay 
has been the sufficient condition of union-management 
peace and stable labor relations. All that follows points 
to other and equally important bases for such union- 
management relations. 

THE NATURE OF THE BARGAINING PROCESS 

The “problem” approach to collective bargaining 
which has always characterized the Studebaker union- 
management relationship can be spelled out in more de- 
tail. In the broadest sense the company has set the ob- 
jectives for production and sales and maintained direct 
control over financial affairs, production methods and re- 
search. The company has determined without reference 
to the union the over-all strategy of the business and its 
place in the economy as a whole. At those points where 
the grand strategy of the company has been reduced to 
specific tactical operations involving the work force in 
some way, the union has entered the picture as a partici- 
pant in specific decisions. In short, to paraphrase mili- 
tary parlance, the company has had firmly in its grasp the 
general staff fxmction of determining the over-all strategy 
of business operations. The union has worked within the 
framework of company-determined strategy but at many 
points has become involved in tactical planning to carry 
it out. 

It is characteristic that the management people have 
seldom used the phrases “The company proposes . . . .” 
or “The company position is . . . .” The personal “we” 
or “I” has usually been substituted. The company, in so 
far as it enters into the imion-management relationship, 
generally has meant the board of directors of the com- 
pany. On a number of occasions President Hoffman has 
placed himself in the position of go-between for the union 
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and the board of directors. He has put the situation in the 
following fashion: 

You and I have made an agreement here which you finally 
sold me on. I took it to the board and after much opposition 
finally got them to see the thing the way we worked it out. Now 
they are holding me responsible for getting the results which we 
both think will come out of this. It certainly puts me out on a 
limb and I am depending upon you fellows (union) not to let 
me down. If this plan fails I will have a much harder time with 
the board the next time. 

In precisely the same fashion the union officials have 
placed themselves in the position of go-between for the 
company and “the body.” The union officials, of course, 
speak as the voice of “the body.” But they also speak to 
the membership as the primary channel of communica- 
tion from the company. It is not merely that they report 
to the membership. There has been a tendency to re- 
capitulate the negotiations and present some of the argu- 
ments on both sides that were the basis of the ultimate 
joint solution to the problem. 

In a sense the “bargaining of representatives” has 
put the bargaining process in a fish bowl.® Both sets of 
negotiators are being watched by their respective con- 
stituents. While both sides have had certain mandates 
which set limits on the extent to which they could com- 
promise, within the area of their discretion they have been 
more inclined to argue toward a give and take solution 
than to take a fixed position and say “that or else . . . .” 
The fish bowl atmosphere has made any agreement a per- 
sonal one in which each negotiator was committed to the 
joint agreement and then felt it incumbent to sell it to his 
controlling body. 

There is some question as to whether or not this 


2 The General Motors bargaining relationship also takes place in a fish 
bowl. The country as a whole is the General Motors audience. At Stude- 
baker the audience is only those directly affected by the relationship. 
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technique of bargaining as representatives is a clear index 
of where the real power of decision lies on each side. Thus, 
the two top officers of the company, the president and the 
chairman of the board, have been actually in a position to 
formulate and carry out labor policy in their direct deal- 
ing with the union within only a general framework pro- 
vided by the board of directors. In the same way the 
union officials have not merely played a passive role in re- 
flecting the wishes of the membership. They have also 
provided leadership in formulating demands and planning 
tactics. 

The important thing has been that each side has al- 
ways acted toward the other as though the ultimate 
source of power in decision-making was behind, rather 
than in the hands of, the negotiators. 

A very interesting example of this point occurred 
when the vice-president in charge of production added an 
assistant to his staff whose primary responsibility was to 
take over some of the burden of industrial relations work 
centering in the vice-president’s office. To the umon offi- 
cers this new man appeared to be different from what 
they had come to feel was a Studebaker management 
type. He seemed to be an unnecessary intermediary be- 
tween union officers and the company vice-president. 
Moreover, he was a relative newcomer to the company, 
having less than ten years of service. Rather than make a 
personal attack on the new assistant the union took quite 
another course. Declared the union, he was there to re- 
port directly to the board of directors what the company 
and union were doing. How could he have ever come 
into the picture? According to the union officials the 
only power in the company capable of putting him in 
was the board. His very presence as a company repre- 
sentative with a philosophy that to the union represented 
a divergence from the expected standard was looked upon 
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by the union, as a threat to the collective bargaining rela- 
tionship. Parenthetically, it should be added that the 
union officers told the new man, other company officials, 
and the authors about their suspicions. They made no 
secret of their displeasure with this alleged lack of confi- 
dence demonstrated by the board of directors in its bar- 
gaining representatives. Subsequently, the new company 
officer developed effective relations with the union officials 
after their initial distrust had been allayed. 

Several consequences flow from this conception 
which management and union hold of their bargaining 
relationship. In the first place there has been a marked 
foreshortening of the bargaining chain. Too many bar- 
gaining representatives at too many levels of authority 
would play havoc with the system. Thus, it has been 
characteristic that although there were four levels in the 
grievance procedure, the top two were the only significant 
ones. These have been the levels respectively of the vice- 
president in charge of production and the top, i.e., the 
president and chairman of the board. Grievances appear- 
ing to be minor have sometimes been handled at these top 
levels. The industrial relations department of the com- 
pany in fact has not had any centralized record of griev- 
ances until they have reached to the top two levels. 

The short bargaining chain has meant that union- 
management relations have not been carried out by a 
group of officers on each side claunmg to represent fully 
the company or union in all their personal actions. Yet 
this is precisely the practice in many companies where 
the foreman, the department head, the superintendent, 
etc., each constitute an inviolate link in the representation 
chain of management. 

It has been recognized at Studebaker that too many 
steps in the chain of representation may be a block to 
immediate and decisive action on problems. For example, 
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at the beginning of the reconversion period, in the normal 
confusion attendant upon such a major change in business 
operation, the top company officials were preoccupied 
with technical problems. Some confusion was inevitable 
in the handling of labor problems during a period when 
short-run uncertainty was widespread in the shop. A 
heavier than normal burden was placed on lower super- 
vision to handle industrial relations problems directly. 
This is the comment of the union president at a bargaining 
meeting early in 1946: 

Everyone in this shop is just as suspicious as he can possibly 
get today, because no one will sit down and listen to them, and 
discuss their problems with them, and tell them whether they’re 
wrong or whether they’re right, and if they are right, take care of 
them. 

Lower supervision could not handle these problems be- 
cause it was too much of a change from past practice to 
be put in the role of making decisions always previously 
worked out at the top. Needless to add, the situation was 
temporary and the bargaining relationship was soon re- 
stored to its former condition. 

A second consequence of this kind of bargaining of 
representatives has been the amount of time spent by top 
executives on industrial relations. This has already been 
implied above. The concentration of bargaining at the 
top levels of management has meant that small problems 
as well as large have been handled by the top people. 
This represents an interesting parallel to the centraliza- 
tion in the General Motors collective bargaining. It is 
evident, of course, that the reasons for the similar centrali- 
zation are different in each case. The outstanding differ- 
ence is that in General Motors centralization has 
represented a concentration in decision-making with a 
large measure of administration strung out in a long 
chain of the management hierarchy. In Studebaker 
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decision-making and administration have both been con- 
centrated at the top. 

One of the logical consequences of this has been that 
the industrial relations department of the company has 
acted almost entirely in a staff capacity to the operating 
officials in dealings with the union.® It has been char- 
acteristic in the bargaining meeting to see the vice- 
president in charge of production, the general superin- 
tendent, departmental superintendents and the director 
of industrial relations on the company side of the table. 
The vice-president has made most of the company deci- 
sions after a lively participation by all members of the 
management group present. It was noted in examining 
the verbatim minutes of the bargaining meetings that the 
union bargainers have sometimes joined with the com- 
pany officials in turning to the director of industrial rela- 
tions for explanation of laws and their interpretation, as 
well as the entire maze of regulations and policy of all 
governmental agencies. In fact, one of the union officials 
pointed out that the industrial relations man was the 
“lawyer” in the bargaining relationship. This was not 
said in reference to a legalistic outlook on collective bar- 
gaining, but rather because he was the man who knew the 
most about such things. 

FACTORS UNDERLYING SUCCESSFUL BARGAINING 

A number of factors have contributed to the stability 
of the bargaining relationship at Studebaker. These can 
be summarized under three headings: mutual trust, 
sharing of information as the basis of decisions, and ex- 
clusion of outsiders from the bargaining relationship. 

s All of the employment functions are under the supervision of the in- 
dustrial relations director. These are “line** activities. We are emphasizing 
here only the fact that in labor relations the industrial relations director is 
a staff officer for the principal company executives. 
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Mutucd Trust 

Where individuals bargain with each other a mini- 
mum condition for their being able to agree is that a 
promise once made will be honored. There may exist sus- 
picion of motives. But this point aside, agreement can 
still be reached if each party has a serious intent to abide 
by the agreement once made. There is considerable evi- 
dence that bargaining at Studebaker has met this test. 

During the war, for example, a nmnber of wage in- 
creases demanded by the union either were never proc- 
essed to the War Labor Board because it was believed 
that they would be turned down, or they were sent to 
the Board and not allowed. With the end of the Board 
and the liberalization of the stabilization policy the union 
presented to the management a list of all such cases. 
“Here,” said the union, “are the wage increases which 
you agreed should be made but couldn’t because of the 
Board. Nothing stands in the way of adjusting these intra- 
plant inequities now.” The implied promise of the com- 
pany that it would adjust the wages when permitted by 
government policy was called. The wage increases were 
granted. A promise was fulfilled. 

A second example of mutual trust has been the oper- 
ation of the grievance procedure. Written griev2inces have 
not been required. The only formal record of the griev- 
ance discussion and decision has been the minutes of the 
bargaining meeting. But even this record may not contain 
the full discussion of the case leading to the decision. In 
many instances two members of the bargaining committee 
— one from each side — ^have met to settle the details of 
the case with only the results appearing in the record. 
Only when sufficient trust exists on each side can matters 
be handled in such an informal fashion. 

A third example of this mutual respect has been the 
conscious effort of the company to work through rather 
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than around the union officers. The company has not 
drawn a sharp distinction between “our employees’ and 
“your union members.” The two have been considered 
synonymous. For all practical purposes the company has 
always been willing to give support to a strong umon or- 
ganization by avoiding the consequences of this distinc- 
tion. 

Sharing Information 

There has been a marked tendency for each side to 
use facts as the basis for argument. Thus the company 
officials have often given the broad picture to the union in 
the course of negotiations. For example, shortly after the 
war President Hoffman spent the greater part of several 
bargaining meetings giving the union the details of the 
company plans for the future. Particularly emphasized 
were the expansion plans of the company and the need 
for securing a stated portion of the total automobile sales 
in order that the company be secure. 

Another example will make particularly clear this 
reliance on facts. The company raised the issue of pro- 
duction standards for crews loading autos into box cars. 
Production was low and the costs above prewar averages. 
A company official made detailed studies of the operation 
and then duplicated them at other companies having 
similar operations. At the bargaining meeting where the 
problem was discussed the company official meticulously 
laid out the facts as he had discovered them and drew the 
logical conclusions as to required production rates. Since 
the information gained at the other companies was confi- 
dential, the names of these companies were withheld from 
the union. This immediately brought down union sus- 
picion on the entire factual basis of the company case. 
The union had asked for the company names in order to 
make an independent check of production at the other 
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plants through their local unions. The withholding of 
this information ran counter to the union’s expectation of 
freely exchanged facts. The net result of this particular 
bargaining session was to send the problem back for fur- 
ther study, even though the relevant facts were already 
known. Ultimately, after several more bargaining ses- 
sions, the production rate was established according to 
the company plan. 

Still another example of information sharing oc- 
curred during the widespread suppliers’ strikes of the im- 
mediate postwar period. It was common for the union of- 
ficials to get in touch with the union officers in a struck 
supplier’s plant and get facts on the strike and its prob- 
able duration. Furthermore, they often secured detailed 
information as to how soon deliveries could be made after 
work was resumed, etc. This information was passed on 
to the company to supplement what had been secured 
from the representatives of the supplier companies in 
order to provide a basis for predicting the effect of the 
strike on production at Studebaker. 

One of the by-products of the emphasis on facts has 
been the requirement that all participants in this kind of 
collective bargaining be respected as technically compe- 
tent. There has not been any place in this kind of relation- 
ship for the orator or the bluffer. You either knew what 
you were talking about or you shortly got to be a marked 
man. This has not meant, of course, that only a cold, dis- 
passionate discussion has ensued every time management 
and union have gotten together. Each side has made use 
of warm words and emotionally charged phrases as the 
occasion has demanded. 

On the management side, direct knowledge, rather 
than remote knowledge achieved through reports, has 
been one of the significant factors leading to an emphasis 
on a factual basis for collective bargaining. There has 
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not been any remote control in the management, llic 
chairman of the board, the president and all officials have 
been on the scene. They have participated directly in the 
collective bargaining. A decision can be reached in a 
matter of hours, not days or weeks. All the officials have 
known the plant in intimate detail, even down to minute 
individual operations. There has not been any need for 
reliance on long and detailed reports as a basis for deci- 
sions. Furthermore, and this is equally important, there 
has aways been extreme freedom of contact between 
union officials and all levels of management. As the union 
president stated : “I can pick up this phone right now and 
have an appointment to see Mr. Vance or Mr. Holfman 
within the hour.” 

Sharing of information and using facts as a basis of 
bargaining has taken much of the emotional aspect out of 
the union-management relationship at Studebaker. 

ExcluEa(»i oi Oalsideis 

There has been a reliance by both union and manage- 
ment on their own ability to handle collective bargaining 
problems. Neither side has used the services of outside 
consultants in direct bargaining. For example, the union 
contract has not been signed by an international repre- 
sentative of the union as is customary in the UAW. In 
fact, with one exception, there has never been an inter- 
national officer engaged in bargaining for Local 5.^ Simi- 
larly, the company has never made use of consultants as 
bargainers with the union. The avoidance of outsiders is 
also evident in the fact that arbitration of unsettled differ- 
ences has never been used. On several occasions offers to 

^ When the employment of returned veterans became a sizable problem, 
the national veterans* director of the union came into one bargaining meet- 
ing in order to explain what was bdng done at some plants. His role in 
the meeting was to provide information, not negotiate. 
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arbitrate have been made, but the solution of the differ- 
ence through negotiation made it unnecessary actually to 
go to arbitration. 

This allergy to outsiders participating as negotiators 
in the union-management relationship is not hard to 
understand. An outsider would take a tremendous amoimt 
of time finding out how things are done at Studebaker. 
By the time such a stranger learned the “Studebaker 
way” he would no longer be an outsider. 

There has been a great reluctance on the part of both 
sides to wash any dirty linen in public. This is still fur- 
ther evidence of exclusion of the outside world. Manage- 
ment has never indulged in the luxury of giving a public 
spanking to the union. The union has never gone on 
public record with a condemnatory attack on manage- 
ment. 

It should not be assumed, however, that this local has 
maintained only a nominal affiliation with the Inter- 
national. There have been frequent trips to Detroit for 
consultation with International officials. It is clear that 
these trips have been for business purposes and that the 
local officers derived considerable value from counsel re- 
ceived in Detroit. The significant thing is that they have 
not brought these advisors into the direct negotiations 
with the company. 

THE PROBLEM APPROACH TO COLLECnVE BARGAINING 

The problem approach to collective bargaining can 
better be understood against the background of the initial 
relationship between the union and management. From 
1933, when the Federal Local of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor was organized, until 1937 when a contract 
was signed with Local 5, UAW-CIO, bargaining was car- 
ried out without a signed contract on the basis of a com- 
pany statement of policy. The union was active almost 
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exclusively as representative of individual workers on 
grievances. The company statement of policy remained 
relatively fixed and outside the reach of collective bar- 
gaining. Grievances were largely of a personal character 
and many of them represented the release of long pent-up 
resentments of individual workers against supervisors. 
The general superintendent characterized the situation in 
a bargaining meeting in 1945 when a grievance case 
struck him as similar to the kind that arose in the early 
period; 

. . , , wJbat they’re getting into there is what we had in here in 
*35 and *36 — ^people who had a grievance of twelve years on back. 
Ninety per cent of the grievances we were going through for over 
a year were for people who had a grievance against a foreman who 
had been hopping them twelve years before. I sat in on those 
arguments and I know what I’m talking about. 

The written contract shifted the emphasis away from 
the grievances of individuals to the consideration of group 
issues and problems affecting the entire work force. Thus, 
for example, in a study made of the grievance cases at 
Studebaker covering the period 1944-45 it was found that 
only 5.5 per cent of the cases involved iadividual’s claims 
that they were receiving unfair treatment at the hands 
of their supervisors. In many companies in the mass pro- 
duction industries the proportion of cases of this kind is 
usually much higher, indicating that problems of in- 
dividual dissatisfaction with the kind of supervision they 
receive are still very prevalent. For example, a parallel 
study made at one of the General Motors plants showed 
that 20 per cent of the grievances were based upon claims 
of supervisors’ imfaimess. 

Just exactly how does this bargaining on problems 
work? Here is a typical example. Dming the war the 
army had inspectors and administrative ofiicers stationed 
at the company to supervise the army contracts. This 
made everyone sensitive to possible criticisms which the 
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army people might level at the way the company oper- 
ated. A situation arose regarding early quitting by some 
employees. The vice-president in charge of production 
pointed to this problem at an early 1945 bargaining 
meeting in these words: 

WeVe tried to use every method to keep those people working 
up until a reasonable time of quitting, and every method that we’ve 
tried has been violently opposed. We even have conditions out 
there where these men will run their machines through the noon 
hour so that they can loaf in the evening, and we are going to be 
on the spot and it isn’t going to be a nice investigation- I think 
we should do something to clean this thing up. I’m giving this 
to you [union] to give you some idea of what we are heading for, 
and I’d like to talk with you [union president] and whoever you 
want to bring with you the first thing in the morning over in the 
other plant and see if we can work out an idea to counteract this 
thing. 

Remember he was talking about production workers 
on incentive rates. There was no long winded oratory 
about sabotaging the war effort. There was no “this is it, 
or else . . . .” attitude. Here was the problem, here was 
why they were concerned about it. Now, let’s get together 
and wash the thing out once and for all. Even the fact 
that solutions had already been tried with no success did 
not bring forth a dissertation on management preroga- 
tives in scheduling production and working time, and the 
like. The issue was ultimately resolved satisfactorily. 

Detailed discussion of similar examples of collective 
bargaining follow but at this point we will summarize 
some of the characteristics of the “problem approach” so 
that these can be observed in the later illustrations. 

Problem Sol'tdng vs. "Wn the Cose" 

There has been no short-run “party line” displayed 
by either side around the bargaining table, designed to 
win now whatever the consequences. It was noted over 
and over again in the verbatim transcripts of the bargain- 
ing sessions that the management bargainers would look 
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at the problem in hand from individual points of view. 
There was rarely any fundamental disagreement between 
the management men. At the same time there was no 
evidence that they had predetermined a line of approach 
to which they were all irrevocably committed. They 
all looked at the problem from the company side but they 
each brought to it some special knowledge or viewpoint. 
There was no evident embarrassment at the “thinking out 
loud” process before the union representatives. 

The same sort of approach has been evident on the 
union side, though to a somewhat lesser extent. In most 
cases it has been the union which has pressed a demand, 
and hence had a prepared case for presentation. But very 
often the prepared line has been lost in the discussion and 
the union bargainers have resorted to the same thinking 
out loud as those on the company side of the table. 

It would, of course, be quite the opposite if each side 
took a stand as a matter of principle on each issue. Then 
pat answers would be forthcoming in every situation. 

InformaUty of Operations 

The general purpose of the formal bargaining meet- 
ings held once a week has been to air the current prob- 
lems. It has been a forum to get problems out into the 
open. The general basis of a solution may be worked out 
at these meetings, but more often the details have been 
established through conferences of smaller groups from 
each side. The union president and the vice-president 
and the divisional representative whose group is affected 
have joined with one or two of the management officials 
to work the problem out in detail. 

This informality is an essential feature of problem 
bargaining. The purpose is to do the job expeditiously. 
A group as large as the combined bargaining committees 
totaling approximately twelve men is not flexible enough 
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to get down to the minute details of cases. A few men 
working together can do this. 

A further aspect of the informal approach has been 
the emphasis by both sides upon intent rather than legal- 
istic interpretation of the union contract’s written word. 

When a major revision has been made in the con- 
tract, such as the publishing of a new edition with the 
latest changes, a joint conference has usually been held 
with the stewards and foremen to go over the document. 
The meetings threshed out the various interpretations of 
the contract clauses. In particular, the intent of any am- 
biguous phrases has been reviewed so that there would be 
general uniformity in understanding what was intended 
by the parties. 

Observation has shown that there has been relatively 
little time spent in the bargaining meetings splitting hairs 
as to the meaning of words in contract clauses. In fact, 
remarkably little reference has ever been made to the con- 
tract. It seems to play a role somewhat like the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Everyone holds it as a sacred 
document, but few have more than a general idea of its 
specific contents. It was a rare instance where the union 
came in with a grievance charging specific violation of a 
contract clause. Part of this attitude has been built up in 
the postcontract conferences where the emphasis has been 
on general intent rather than specific wording. 

Two Sides to a Bargain 

The company has always recognized that it takes two 
to make a bargain. As a consequence it has often put the 
union on the spot to make positive proposals in settling a 
problem. Figuratively the management has said, “Well, 
what have you to offer in clearing up this thing?” This 
has often placed the union officials in the position of 
having to really dig for a positive solution. 
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Such management tactics look on the face of it like 
an open invitation for the union to assume management 
functions. Actually, the union officials have seldom ac- 
cepted the invitation. This hesitancy has been based 
upon the knowledge that fimctioning as union officials is 
itself a full time job. As the union president stated; 

The company throws the ball to us a lot of times. We don’t 
particularly like it. It’s nice to feel that they think we’re capable 
of carrying the ball. But we actually prefer to have tliem keep the 
initiative. It makes a lot more work for us if we get involved in 
much of this management business. 

The union had one early experience in which it vol- 
unteered its services to management. In 1939, when the 
new low-priced car, the Champion, was introduced, the 
nninTi went all out for its sale. Unbeknown to the com- 
pany, a public relations man was hired zmd several adver- 
tisements were placed in the South Bend papers. Gist of 
the advertisements was that the good citizens of South 
Bend who worked at “Studebaker’s” expected their fellow 
citizens to support a home town product. Merchants were 
suddenly made imcomfortably aware that their custo- 
mers eyed their private cars with uncommon interest, 
especially if they weren’t of a certain make. 

The company didn’t want its cars sold on this basis 
and succeeded in getting the imion to bridle its enthusi- 
asm for sales. With thanks for the effort, but an urgent 
insistence that sales should be left to the proper function- 
aries, the company won the union away from its direct 
action program. The cooperation was exemplary, but 
slightly misguided. 

To Err Is Humaa 

Neither union nor management has tried to take ad- 
vantage of the other for one-sided errors. Such an atti- 
tude relates to the feelings of mutual trust which have ex- 
isted in the relationship, and contrasts sharply with the 
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prevailing practice in most collective bargaining situations 
where it is expected that each side will take full advantage 
of the other’s errors. 

For example, in examining three years of the bar- 
gaining record, only one case was found involving mis- 
classification of a worker which resulted in back pay for 
the period of the incorrect job title. The union has seldom 
concerned itself with demanding the retroactive adjust- 
ment of an obvious slip or error, particularly if it has 
been convinced that the mistake was made with no ul- 
terior motives. 

The company has operated on the same basis. For 
example, when general plant inequities were being ad- 
justed imder the 1946 industry-wide eighteen and one- 
half cent wage increase, the union set forth the adjust- 
ments it wanted. Management took specific exception to a 
number of the requests pointing out that new inequities 
would be created. With painful clarity the company ex- 
plained its position and accepted the union proposal with 
the written understanding that it was the last word on 
intraplant rate inequities. Precisely as the management 
had predicted, the union was back shortly with a new list 
of inequities for adjustment. In spite of the formal writ- 
ten agreement that the problem was closed (an exchange 
of letters had taken place) new adjustments were made 
from the unexpended balance of the inequity fund set 
aside out of the general wage adjustment. 

It is almost as though the parties to this relationship, 
knowing the frailties of man, have realized that there 
should not be severe penalties for trying, if the intentions 
are honorable, but the efforts misguided. 

Keep Bargcdniiig Agreements Definite 

The union has insisted that bargaining agreements 
be explicit and definite. 
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Two examples will make this point clear. It was 
agreed by the company and the union that certain of the 
shop clerks should be placed on salary and thus removed 
from the bargaining unit. After this agreement was in 
effect for some time, several of the shop clerks were still 
on the hourly roll, and hence still eligible for union mem- 
bership. It was the union which came to the company 
and said, “Now look, let’s get those guys on salary or we 
will be forced to sign them up in the union. We want to 
have everything clear cut in this shop, and those boys 
should have the same treatment as the ones now on sal- 
ary.” The company answer was a masterpiece of terse- 
ness: “They are on salary effective 8 a.m., this morning.” 

The second illustration concerns the actions of a 
personnel clerk. With reconversion, the foundry was put 
back into operation making engine blocks and other parts. 
Most of the former foundry workers had enough seniority 
to claim production or assembly jobs under the plant- 
wide seniority system. Few of them wanted to return to 
the foundry. An agreement was worked out whereby they 
went back to the foundry on a temporary basis to get 
things started and then later bumped into the department 
or job of their choice. For a period of about a week, a 
personnel clerk handling the assignment of these men 
failed to get their choice of a job recorded, and in some 
instances even failed to make it clear to the men that 
they could go back to the foundry on a temporary basis 
if they wanted to. By the second week his procedures 
were straightened out, after union protest. The union 
criticism centered on the fact that foundry men who were 
not given an opportunity to state a job preference on re- 
turning to work could take advantage of the situation. 
They had had time while working in the foundry to learn 
of the new jobs opening up and could thus ask to bump 
into the choice ones which might not have been their 
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original selection. The possible jealousy between workers 
which arose under this situation was objected to by the 
union.® It was the failure of the company to have the 
proper procedure in operation when the foundry started 
up that gave rise to the difficulty. 

The Problem Approach: Summary 

These five aspects of the problem approach to collec- 
tive bargaining serve as a guide in understanding this 
kind of union-management relationship. There has been 
no predetermined pat answer to a- problem before it has 
been discussed jointly. The formal bargaining meetings 
have been used to air a problem with the details of its 
solution being left to informal joint working groups. 
Management has often put the union in the position of 
making positive and constructive suggestions in handling 
problems. A mistake honestly committed by either side 
has not forever plagued the offender as a constant re- 
minder to play the cards closer to the chest. And finally, 
the union has wanted bargaining agreements definite and 
fixed, rather than indefinite and uncertain. 

We have seen so far the relationship between manage- 
ment and union characterized as the “bargaining of rep- 
resentatives” in which mutual trust, sharing of informa- 
tion as the basis of decisions, exclusion of outsiders from 
the bargaining, and the concentration on problems, have 
been the principal ingredients. We have reason to believe 
that the favorable wage situation has been a necessary, 
but not a sufficient condition for the cooperative nature 
of the relationship. Let us now consider in some detail 
additional examples of bargaining at Studebaker. 

^ Under the plant-wide seniority it was mutually agreed during the war 
that a worker with seniority could not ask to bump more than once in six 
months unless he was laid off for lack of work. The agreement was designed 
to prevent constant movement of workers from one job to another. 
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HOW BARGAINING PROBLEMS HAVE BEEN SETTLED 

The following case histories illustrate various aspects 
of the generalizations listed above. Each case centers 
around a particular set of problems and out of each can 
be drawn some of these generalizations. 

"Whotll It Take?" 

During the reconversion period there was strong and 
open evidence that the Studebaker workers had a new 
slant on production speed and the amount of work which 
constituted a “fair day.” The union officials made no 
bones about the situation. “The people out there in the 
plant are simply not going to work as hard again as they 
did in 1941. Neither you nor I nor anyone else is going 
to change their feelings about that.” A number of times 
the substance of this thought was set forth by the rniion 
officers in the bargaining meetings. This approach was 
the rationale of union demands for individual wage in- 
creases or additional personnel on specific operations. 

Three major incidents occurred in which the xmion 
made the flat assertion that times had changed and the 
workers were not going to work according to prewar 
standards. The foundry, the body shop and the motor 
lines were involved. The pattern of the union demands 
and the basis of settlement of the cases were essentially the 
same. We will consider here only the foundry case. 

The initial manning of the foundry after V-J Day 
included former foundrymen whose seniority entitled 
them to more desirable jobs in the plant. Many of them 
wanted to get out of the foundry. The prewar production 
standards were re-established in the foundry since the 
production was almost identical. Numerous difficulties 
were encountered in getting production under way. When 
most of the technical problems were settled, it became 
obvious that the foundry was working below standard. 
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Dissatisfaction snowballed. The foundrymen began 
demanding a study of production rates, claiming the 
present ones were too high. The union officials supported 
these claims, seeking to demonstrate a basis for them in 
any bit of shop gossip purporting to show why work was 
more difficult or exacting than before. 

The company’s initial attack on the problem was to 
insist that no time studies would be made until a reason- 
able effort was put out by the men. Said the vice- 
president, “There is just no use talking about retiming 
those jobs until we are getting a reasonable effort from 
those men. We will not study the jobs until then.” To 
buttress the argument on effort, the foundry foreman par- 
ticipated in the bargaining meetings, presenting compara- 
tive production figures, prewar and postwar, for identical 
items. Then the union took another tack and requested 
additional personnel in the fotmdry as well as several wage 
increases. Still nothing happened. 

Meantime, production throughout the plant rose 
steadily to the point where the foundry became a bottle- 
neck. The work effort was no better than before. 

“What’ll it take to get that shop operating?” This 
query by the vice-president started a chain of events which 
put the foundry back on its schedule. The union stewards 
held floor meetings with the foundrymen. The motor 
block lines were typical. Here the crews on each of two 
lines talked over the situation and agreed that so many 
blocks could be produced on each line. In addition, they 
demanded the adjustment of several wage inequities and 
several more people on the line, to be used particularly for 
relief. These proposals were taken back to the company. 

Management agreed to a joint survey of the jobs and 
came up with answers that differed only slightly from the 
workers’ production estimates, being a little higher on one 
line and lower on the other. Agreement was reached at 
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the workers’ production figures. After a few more days of 
operation trouble arose again. On the line where the 
workers’ estimate ran higher than the survey, the men 
claimed that the survey convinced them that their esti- 
mate was too high. In further conferences it was agreed to 
lower the production standard slightly (about 3 per cent) 
on both lines to bring the high line dowm. The requested 
wage increases and additional personnel were also ne- 
gotiated to a conclusion. 

With these concessions the management took the flat 
position that the foundry situation was now settled. No 
more changes would be entertained since the whole situa- 
tion had been thoroughly canvassed and all possible gripes 
had been considered and handled. Production reached a 
point satisfactory to the management. 

However, increased casting requirements necessitated 
even more production from the foundry. The general 
superintendent was put in direct charge of this shop and 
told to get more production. After a check on the situa- 
tion he reported that with certain changes in furnaces, 
capacity in excess of present demands was possible in the 
foundry. 

This sequel is enlightening when viewed against the 
previous trouble over the workers’ production effort. The 
easy course would have been to assume that even more 
effort would raise production. But an intelligent ap- 
praisal of the situation revealed that the remaining prob- 
lem was a technical one. 

This case is revealing as an illustration of the use of 
economic force by the union. There was open acknowl- 
edgement that a slowdown was in effect. The union was 
not going to order its members to stop the slowdown in 
the face of what it considered justifiable demands. The 
“what’ll it take” attitude of the company finally broke 
the deadlock. From that point on it was a matter of the 
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foundry workers, through their spokesmen, the union offi- 
cers, coming to an agreement with the company on how to 
solve the production problem. It is characteristic of the 
“problem approach” that once agreement is reached to 
bargain that way, a settlement can be achieved. Note 
how close the workers’ estimates of the daily production 
were to the estimates based on time studies. The differ- 
ence between the two averaged less than 4 per cent. It 
is only when the atmosphere is cleared by agreeing to 
solve a problem that it becomes evident how small the 
differences between the company and union position can 
often be. 

This case also illustrates how the company has oper- 
ated the incentive plan. Management could have held to 
the adamant position that production items being iden- 
tical with those of prewar days, the old production stand- 
ards must stand. Actually, die company officials agreed 
to re-examine the production standards in the face of a 
situation in which the worker attitudes, the actual workers 
involved and some of the job conditions had changed. 
To this management there was nothing inherendy sacred 
about time studies. In fact, the new studies in this case 
showed some downward revisions from the prewar stand- 
ards to be necessary. And this management was willing 
to make the test in the interests of solving the larger prob- 
lem of keeping production moving. Essentially the offi- 
cials of this company have viewed time studies as a tool, 
and a necessary one, to an effective incentive system. They 
have not assumed that the incentive system exists for the 
benefit of time study techniques. In their view the incen- 
tive plan has as its basic purpose the stabilization of unit 
labor costs. Time study mechanics are for the purpose of 
helping to achieve this goal by providing certain objective 
measures as the basis for standards. 

It is not our intention to leave the impression that the 
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corporation has been completely satisfied with the status 
of production in the plant. As a matter of fact, both muon 
and management recognized in early 1947 that produc- 
tivity was not satisfactory throughout the entire plant. In 
the case of the foundry, the motor line and the body line, 
certain initial postwar problems in re-establishing pro- 
duction were handled on a “what’ll it take?” basis. This 
whole question of productivity will probably be the cen- 
tral point of future controversy between the company 
and the union when competition in the sale of vehicles 
becomes stiffer. In Chapter VII we suggest some of the 
ramifications of the problem of worker productivity. 

The Iniquitous Inequity Adjustments 

In preparation for the expected settlement of the 
1945-46 General Motors strike and the establishment of 
the industry wage increase pattern, it was agreed in 
principle that one and one-half cents of the increase 
would be devoted to the adjustment of intraplant inequi- 
ties. The question then became one of determining where 
the wage inequities existed in the shop. 

The company put the issue squarely to the union, 
“You fellows give us a list of the rates that need adjust- 
ment and we will use that as the basis for discussion.” 
The union held meetings of the membership, canvassed 
the stewards, and after some intensive work came up 
with a list of job classifications which should be adjusted, 
and the amount of the individual adjustments. A careful 
review by the management ofificials revealed two general 
objections. Some of the jobs were not entided to a wage 
increase m view of the rates in force for other jobs in the 
same job families. Some of the proposed adjustments ex- 
cluded groups of identical or similar operations which 
should be entitled to the same increase. In short, this set 
of adjustments created new inequities. 
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The entire situation was reviewed in careful detail 
with the union in a series of bargaining meetings. The 
union took an adamant stand that its list represented the 
desires of “the body” and therefore was mandatory on 
the union bargainers. 

The industry wage pattern was finally established 
and the inequities came up for immediate handling. The 
company finally agreed with great reluctance to make 
the adjustment as requested by the union. Before the 
proposal was submitted to “the body” for final action, 
the management wrote a very detailed letter embodying 
its objections to some of the union proposals. Included in 
the letter was a job-by-job comparison of new inequities 
which would be created by raising only one of a pair of 
jobs. The company letter further stated that this adjust- 
ment would close the whole issue and no future request 
would be entertained by the company. It was agreed that 
the letter would be read to “the body” before a vote was 
taken on the issue. 

“The body” voted to inast on the original union pro- 
posal. Then, several weeks later, in fulfillment of the 
management prediction, the union was back asking for 
new adjustments to straighten out some of the newly cre- 
ated inequities. The full one and one-half cent fund had 
not been exhausted in handling the first group of cases so 
that it was possible to make some of these further adjust- 
ments without additional cost to the company. The issue 
was finally resolved on this basis. 

Throughout this series of negotiations the manage- 
ment consistently took the position that this one adjust- 
ment of the wage inequities arising out of the eighteen and 
one-half cent pattern was essentially a union problem. 
The full eighteen and one-half cents was due the employ- 
ees, and if they saw fit to take a portion and use it to 
adjust individual rates, the company would go along. 
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Initially the company proposal was for an across the 
board increase for everyone. It would have been simpler 
that way. But the union insisted on its original proposals. 
There was grave danger that the plant wage structure 
would be further disturbed rather than stabilized by the 
union proposed adjustments. This was the point around 
which the company argument against the imion demands 
centered. 

In the end both sides got substantially what they 
wanted out of the solution to the problem. The xmion 
membership made its own decisions on how the money 
was divided. Not all imion members benefited. But they 
all had the satisfaction of knowing it was their collective 
decision which determined the issue. For the company, 
letting “the body” decide on how to allocate the inequity 
fund did not cost any more money. All adjustments came 
out of the money originally set aside for this purpose. The 
benefits accruing to the company in terms of employee 
satisfaction cannot be measured in dollars and cents. 

The Case of the Lost Shop Rules 

Someone had thrown the book away and now the 
shop rules were lost ! This was almost literally the situa- 
tion towards the end of the war period. Somehow, in the 
course of developing the imion-management relationship, 
a complete list of shop rules had become lost in the mem- 
ory of management and union alike. With the wartime 
expansion of the work force and the hiring of many non- 
Studebaker workers, the problems of discipline became 
important again. 

Particularly the question of gambling on company 
property was the subject of vigorous campaigns by a vigi- 
lant plant protection department. One amusing case arose 
in which the union seriously contended that several work- 
ers apprehended at gambling were unfairly caught. The 
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plant protection man had violated all decency by spying 
on them from the roof of a building instead of manfully 
catching them from the ground. In addition, some of the 
foremen were resurrecting piecemeal an occasional rule 
they happened to remember as an ad hoc basis for disci- 
plinary action. The union claimed this was imfair because 
the employees really did not know of the existence of the 
rule. 

Both sides recognized that the solution would be to 
publish a new set of rules so that all employees would 
know what they could and couldn’t do and the penalties 
for violation. In several of the bargaining meetings the 
union representatives needled the management men by 
stating, “We’ve been after you to get out a set of shop 
rules for several years. It’s about time you did it now. 
We wouldn’t be arguing about these cases if we had some 
rules which we all loiew about.” 

So the management decided that a set of rules should 
be written up. The union president stated at one meeting, 
“O. K., you get something written up on that and we wiU 
submit it to the body for approval.” There was no visible 
management protest at an invasion of a sacred preroga- 
tive. Actually the rules were never formally approved by 
the union membership. The shop rules, as finally pub- 
lished, were typical of any plant and would have met the 
approval of any management. 

This case is typical of the union’s insistence upon 
things being definite. As long as there were no standard 
rules to go by the union was forced to defend every dis- 
cipline case on the ground of the culprit’s ignorance of 
the “law.” With the shop rules publicized the union could 
drop the obvious cases with no loss of membership loyalty. 
The violator simply had to take his just punishment. 

The most interesting aspect of this case was not the 
way in which the problem was settled, although this in 
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itself was typical, but the fact that the plant had operated 
for a relatively long period of time without a codified set 
of shop rules. The understanding of the Studebaker work- 
ers of right and wrong was sufficient to keep the shop 
operating with a minimum of infractions of common 
standards of decency. It was only the influx of many new 
workers that brought to a head the need for re-establish- 
ing more formal controls over employee’s conduct. 

The Bumping Bugcdioo 

The question of seniority and its relationship to pro- 
duction can be a most complex factor in operating a plant 
of 12,000 workers, like Studebaker. In handling this 
problem at Studebaker, many devices have been devel- 
oped over a long period of time. Each one of these devices 
handled one administrative aspect of seniority. Yet not 
all were developed simultaneously. It is typical of the 
problem-solving method of collective bargaining that solu- 
tions grow and change with changes in a problem or some 
aspect of it. This case history illustrates that principle. 
At the same time this case is a good example of what 
might be called “union prerogatives” in the control of 
jobs. 

It is not the purpose here to give the impression that 
the present development of the seniority problem at 
Studebaker has become the final answer for mass produc- 
tion industry. Some aspects of the bumping procedure in 
1947 were still unsatisfactory to management. They were 
viewed as costly and unduly burdensome to smootih pro- 
duction by the top company officials. What is said here 
about the seniority situation at Studebaker reports only 
one stage in the solution of the general problem. It is sig- 
nificant, however, that the solution represents a compro- 
mise. There is reason to expect further compromises in 
the future. As a matter of fact, the tightening up on 
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bumping procedures was one of the main issues in the 
1947 contract negotiations. The union had already in- 
dicated a willingness to grant certain concessions in this 
connection to the company. 

The union has always claimed that it has, without 
question, the best seniority clause in the automotive in- 
dustry. Seniority is on a plant-wide basis with the 
exception of the engineering department, where the ex- 
perimental work is done. The 1947 imion president did 
not know why the company agreed to such a liberal sen- 
iority clause, but pointed out that it dated back to the 
earliest beginnings of the company-union relationship. A 
glance at the age and length of service statistics of the 
Studebaker workers, Tables 3 and 4 (see pages 121 and 
122), gives part of the answer. The unusually high pro- 
portion of older workers with long service has made sen- 
iority a vital issue. 

On the face of it, plant-wide seniority ought to be a 
major production problem in an industry characterized 
by regular seasonal fluctuations in employment. At Stude- 
baker devices have been developed which have taken 
much of the burden of inefficiency out of the bumping 
problem. 

How does the company view the seniority question? 
The words of a department superintendent in a bargain- 
iug meeting are revealing. “Seniority is your [union] 
problem. You can do with it what you want to. We’re 
just looking for clarification on this, that’s all.” The state- 
ment was made with reference to the case of an employee 
who returned to the plant after having been loaned to 
another company under the war program of sharing 
skilled workers. This man wanted his full seniority re- 
stored. As a result of this and several other cases, the 
policy was established of having “the body” vote on each 
instance of claimed lost seniority before presenting the 
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case to management. Seniority in this sense has been a 
property right of the union. 

There are five adjuncts to the seniority system which 
have acted as checks and balances to control an unfettered 
plant-wide seniority scheme. Briefly these are; (1) coop- 
eration between foreman and steward in policing worker’s 
job qualifications when bumping rights were exercised; 
(2 ) a union imposed limitation on the frequency of bump- 
ing by individual workers; (3) a transfer pool through 
which information on all jobs has been coordinated; (4) 
the operation of the incentive system as a method of 
checking on worker proficiency; and (5) the short qual- 
ifying period for job proficiency which has imposed a 
requirement that individual workers qualify quickly or 
vacate the job. 

There has been considerable cooperation between 
stewards and foremen in the handling of the bumping 
problem. In the first place, many of the older employees 
have been in a position to exercise bumping rights to 
“easy” jobs. This has been a regularized practice. The 
foremen and stewards have had understandings that such 
jobs were reserved for the older men. In the placement 
of workers they have acted accordingly. With respect to 
the question of skill the statement, in a bargaining meet- 
ing, by a steward is revealing: 

There’s always been bumping out there — men would leave 
and we would get men in who weren’t mechanics. They’d try to 
be but they’d take a crack at the job and we’d have to get together 
with the foreman and disqualify them. If a man couldn’t handle 
the job we sent him out. 

A man has had to be able to make out or else give up the 
job to another. Foremen and stewards apparently were 
able to agree on that. 

Frequent bumping has not only been a burden on 
the company, but has made for uncertainty on the part 
of the work force. It was natural then for the union itself 
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to raise the question of placing a limit on the number of 
times a seniority employee could exercise his bumping 
rights in a given period of time. Early in 1944 the union 
made a proposal that bumping rights should not be exer- 
cised more than once in six months, unless the move was 
made because of lay-off. The minutes of the bargaining 
meeting read: “[The union president] said that this ques- 
tion had come up at the union hall and the period of time 
mentioned at that time was six months.” Although stem- 
ming from different motives, this union proposal was part 
of a solution to a company problem as well as a union one. 

Another control device has been a transfer pool 
through which all job requisitions and applications for 
transfer pass. This clearing center has helped to coordi- 
nate the moves within the plant and has tended to reduce 
confusion. 

The two basic control devices, however, have been 
the incentive system and the job rate progression formu- 
lae. The two are interrelated. On group piecework the 
new worker in the group has to be able to carry his share 
of the job or the entire group suffers. Pressure has been 
great to get the newcomer up to group production stand- 
ards. On the individual piecework system, in a relatively 
short period of time the worker is expected to be earning 
above the classification rate. This has provided a quick 
check on his ability to make out on the job. 

It is at this point that the job rate progression se- 
quence becomes important. On group piecework, no em- 
ployee, seniority or non-seniority, works more than two 
weeks until he starts participating in the group rate.® On 
individual piece rates the new worker gets the hiring rate 
or actual earnings (whichever is higher) for two weeks 


« The union contract defines the firat week as the week in which the job 
is started. It may therefore be less than a calendar week, if the employee 
starts on the job after Monday. 
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and then actual earnings; seniority workers get classifica- 
tion rate or actual earnings the first three weeks and then 
actual earnings. 

It is evident that a worker must qualify on a job in a 
very short time. A group knows that the company puts 
just so much money into the work group to cover the 
classification rate of the members. Actual earnings above 
classification rate depend upon production in excess of the 
standard. The incentives get cut down if the group has to 
carry a worker beyond the qualifying period. The steward 
will soon know about such cases. The steward will, fur- 
thermore, be very much attuned to the skill requirements 
of the jobs in his jurisdiction and steer obviously unqual- 
ified workers away from skilled jobs in order not to incur 
the wrath of a dissatisfied group. 

The plant-wide seniority has not worked perfectly. 
Particularly in a period such as the reconversion to peace- 
time production, when there were major changes in the 
production setup, a more than usual series of long bump- 
ing chains and consequent disruptions in the work force 
occurred. The result was company concern with the 
present seniority system. But with stabilization of 
production the situation settled, and the checks and bal- 
ances listed above became operative again. 

The control of seniority in the hands of the union has 
represented one of the vital areas in which the union has 
established a strong union prerogative. It exemplifies the 
kind of job control which the union has established in 
this and other areas. 

The evidence indicates that the union has not abused 
its control over seniority by the arbitrary use of power. 
If anything, the evidence points to the conclusion that the 
union has made an intelligent effort to harmonize its ob- 
jectives in the operation of the seniority system with those 
of management. Both sides have found the system a 
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reasonably workable solution to a typical plant problem. 

Another point should also be emphasized. It will be 
noted that there has been a functional relationship be- 
tween the incentive system, the length of the qualifying 
period for a job, the cooperation of steward and foreman 
in policing worker’s qualifications and in protecting “easy” 
jobs for older workers, the transfer pool, and the limita- 
tion on exercise of bumping rights. This relationship has 
made the seniority plan work. Any one of these features 
alone would not have been sufficient in itself. Other fea- 
tures which run at cross purposes to the plan might offer 
obstacles to its successful operation. One of the aspects 
of the problem approach is that eventually these func- 
tional entities get hammered out in the course of collec- 
tive bargaining and they form little logical systems within 
the framework of the large union-management relation- 
ship. 

In the 1947 contract negotiations the seniority ques- 
tion was a major issue. The union president indicated that 
several changes were conceded to the company to tighten 
up on “bumping.” But the significant point he made was 
that the agreed-to restrictions on exercise of bumping 
rights were also beneficial to the union. He pointed out 
that the former system worked hardships upon those who 
were bumped and had created dissension in the union. 
This is an excellent example of how union and company 
to achieve different goals can come to close agreement on 
the means. 

The Auto-less Auto Bidlders 

Sometimes management is faced with the paradox of 
having to allocate limited product among an almost un- 
limited number of potential buyers. Such was the case 
when car production was resumed. One of Studebaker’s 
most insistent group of buyers was its own employees. 
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Management’s handling of this problem is an excel- 
lent illustration of securing a direct return for a concession 
to the union. The number of cars available for employee 
purchase was tied to the production rate and increased 
proportionally more rapidly than total production after 
the standard output was achieved. Thus, the distribution 
plan became a spur to production. At the same time, this 
case history reveals one kind of control which the union 
has established to protect the relative equality among its 
members and to minimize forces which might ha\"e tended 
to create divisions among the membership. 

With reconversion, a short run of the 1946 models 
(modified 1942) was put through the plant in prepara- 
tion for the big change to the 1947 line. Following the 
prewar practice employee purchases of cars on the ’46 
model were held to the peacetime average of 1 per cent 
of the production. Enthusiasm for the ’47 models was 
high in the plant and everybody quickly discovered that 
the old jalopy was ready for the scrap heap. Morale in 
the plant suddenly hinged on the sales program to em- 
ployees. The company argued with force, and President 
Hoffman finally got the union to agree to a run of cars 
for distribution to dealers as demonstrators. Then the 
question of employee purchases would be taken up. 

On the day the agreed-upon number of cars for deal- 
ers rolled off the line Hoffman met with the union and 
wryly stated, “You can’t accuse me of stalling on this 
issue.” He proposed that the prewar 1 per cent figure 
for employee purchases be continued. “No,” said the 
union, “we went along with you to get the dealers stocked 
but our people are now entitled to drive a decent car and 
we need a lot more than 1 per cent.” The company raised 
its offer to 5 per cent with the union still balking. Then 
came the clincher. Five per cent would go to the employ- 
ees plus one half of the excess over the normal hourly 
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production rate. By this time several weeks had elapsed 
in the negotiations so the company agreed that the 5 per 
cent would be retroactive to the start of negotiations. 

A priority system was established and the cars 
started to move to the workers. The priority committee 
was a joint union-management undertaking working with 
the industrial relations department in administering the 
program. By the last quarter of 1946 most of the back 
orders were filled and deliveries were being made shortly 
after receipt of an employee order. 

Then a problem arose. It was agreed that no em- 
ployee would sell his car for one year in order to prevent 
chiselers from getting a car to resell immediately for a 
profit. The union was particularly concerned about this 
because it didn’t want any of the workers securing a high 
priority and then not using the car. The union insisted 
that a new committee be set up to pass on possible appli- 
cations for sale prior to the end of a year. The company 
reluctantly agreed to the program realizing that there 
was nothing but moral force to keep someone from selling 
his new car if he wanted to. But to the union it was nec- 
essary to have this formal control in evidence, because 
without it the sense of justice of the workers might be 
outraged by the actions of a few chiselers. 

Note the company’s course of action. More cars to 
the workers, but only if it got more production. It worked 
during a period when production admittedly had not 
reached prewar levels. Note the union’s concern for possi- 
ble abuses of the priority system. It wanted and secured a 
formal mechanism of control in order to make certain that 
each union member had an equal break in the situation. 
This is another illustration of the kind of control by which 
the union has sought to maintain relative equity between 
union members. 
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STUDEBAKER AND LOCAL 5: SUMMARY 

It should be evident that we are dealing here with a 
power relationship between a management and a umon in 
which the use of economic force has been latent, but none 
the less real. The issues around which the power struggle 
centers have been quite different from those in the Gen- 
eral Motors situation. At Studebaker the issues have been 
local to the plant. Studebaker, in spite of its size — 12,000 
workers in 1946 — ^will not set a pattern for many other 
companies. It has been partially dependent upon the 
power centers of the country where the general collec- 
tive bargaining atmosphere has usually been established. 

The Studebaker relationship has been characterized 
by effective relations between union and company. This 
means that collective bargaining has been the “bargam- 
ing of representatives.” Characteristically the bargaining 
relationship has been carried on in an atmosphere of mu- 
tual trust and with the sharing of information as the basis 
of decisions. Outsiders have been excluded from direct 
participation in the collective bargaining. 

Problems have constituted the unit of action. The 
problem approach to collective bargaining at Studebaker 
has been characterized by the absence of a pat answer to 
a problem before it has been discussed jointly. The formal 
bargaining meetings have often been used to air a problem 
and to indicate the general outline of a solution, with the 
details left to smaller joint working groups. In this kind 
of relationship the union has been placed in a position of 
having to make positive and constructive contribution to 
the handling of problems, and not merely to play a nega- 
tive, sniping role. Both sides have been willing to admit 
the possibility of honest mistakes and seldom have in- 
dulged in the luxury of riding the other for errors. Fi- 
nally, the union has always wanted the relationship to 
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give it a definite and certain solution to problems. In this 
it has been joined by the company. 

What Doos Each Sids Got? 

Does the way in which Studebaker and Local 5 work 
out their collective bargaining problems really satisfy the 
goals of each side? To be sure theirs has been a peaceful 
and stable relationship, but peace and stability in rela- 
tions between union and management for its own sake is 
a rare luxury few can afford in our society. 

The company officials feel that by and large they 
have secured something in return for concessions to the 
union. For example, one of the top ofiicers stated : 

Between 1933 and 1939 oixr wage rates doubled in this plant. 

Yet our unit labor costs remained almost the same. The workers 
got most of the benefits of technological improvements. 

Thus, the company during this period was able to increase 
wages without increasing its direct unit labor cost. 

The evidence of the many cases cited points to a 
complete lack of management fear that the union has 
been out to “take over the management and run the 
plant.” In fact, the union has objected to the company 
putting it in a position of having to “carry the ball” so 
often. The company has also secured something else out 
of this collaboration. There have been a lot more people 
concentrating on the solution of problems than only the 
specialists on the company staff. 

Finally, and of importance, the company has had in- 
dustrial peace. The no-strike record has been a valuable 
asset from the standpoint of operations and has played 
no small role in the public relations program of the cor- 
poration. The amount of time spent in collective bargain- 
ing by the top management officials may be viewed on 
the debit side of the ledger. But who can say with cer- 
tainty that the vice-president in charge of production 
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should have devoted his time exclusively to strict produc- 
tion problems? In this company, labor relations problems 
are production problems. At Studebaker the investment 
of the time of key officers in industrial relations has ap- 
peared to be, in reality, a very inexpensive allocation of 
resources. 

On the other side of the bargaining table, union pre- 
rogatives have become a firmly ingrained part of the re- 
lationship with the company- There has developed a 
marked degree of union job control. There has been an 
air of strength and solidarity which has given weight to 
an opinion or course of action endorsed by “the body.” 

This kind of union-management relationship has not 
been without its problems. The very designation of it as 
“problem” collective bargaining highlights the fact that 
neither company nor union ever has secured continuous 
and complete satisfaction. Individual concessions or de- 
mands by either side can be a source of worry and con- 
cern and give rise to subsequent crises. The entire 
question of worker productivity is one such continuing 
concern. The relationship, therefore, has been dynamic 
in the sense that company and union constantly have 
faced new problems and solved them on an immediate 
practical basis, often recognizing that today’s solution may 
lead to tomorrow’s problems. The real stability in the re- 
lations between Studebaker and Local 5 has arisen from 
their joint determination to continue solving problems on 
a consultative basis rather than solving each issue through 
open industrial conflict. 
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PART FOUR 





The Significance of Bigness 
in Union-Management Relations 


CHAPTER VI 


T he General Motors situation is an outstanding ex- 
ample of union-management relations in a “power 
center.” We have used the term "power center” to de- 
scribe situations wherein both the xmion and the company, 
by virtue of their size and strength, have a far-reaching 
influence on many other union-management relationships, 
if not on the economy as a whole. The use of the word 
“power” does not imply that either the management or 
the union has formal or legal authority to exert influence. 
However, the position of prestige, influence, and leader- 
ship of the parties is such that others tend to follow the 
precedents set or to adjust in some way to the decisions 
made at the power centers. 

In the automotive industry, General Motors has been 
over the past ten years the most influential power center 
and consistent pattern-setter. Yet, Ford and Chrysler have 
on occasion also set broad patterns in their negotiations 
with the UAW. In automobiles, there are three labor- 
management power centers. In most cases two of the 
power centers — ^Ford and Chrysler — appear to have fol- 
lowed the basic pattern set by General Motors. But in 
some cases, precedents on individual issues such as wage 
settlements, union security and pension programs may be 
initiated at Ford or Chrysler. The industry as a whole, 
thus, tends to adjust to a complex of broad patterns set 
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by the “Big Three,” but the most significant patterns set 
by the “Big Three” have been usually, though not always, 
established by General Motors and the UAW. 

IJaOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS IN A POWER CENTER 

General Motors has no formal authority to set prices 
or wage levels in the automotive industry. Since the cor- 
poration accounts for nearly half of the nation’s produc- 
tion of automobiles, its pricing and wage policies inevita- 
bly influence the other automobile companies, particularly 
the smaller producers. General Motors, by virtue of its 
size and prestige is an economic leader in the automotive 
and related industries, just as United States Steel is an 
economic leader in the steel industry. Such corporations 
are powerful in the sense that their decisions greatly influ- 
ence those made by others up and down the line through- 
out their industries and even other industries. 

In its relationship with unions General Motors is 
powerful in still another sense. It has the financial re- 
sources, the economic strength, and the determination to 
offer stiff resistance to union demands. It is in a better 
position than the smaller companies to weather a strike. 
Up to now it has been a potent force in preventing the 
UAW from achieving some of its long-range goals. Thus, 
supplementing General Motors’ influence as a recognized 
economic leader in industry is its influence resulting from 
its bargaining power on the labor front. 

The over-all power of the UAW is dependent to a 
great extent on its strength in General Motors. It is diffi- 
cult to get wage increases throughout the industry, for 
example, without getting General Motors to set the pace. 
The imion’s ability to wrest concessions from the smaller 
automobile and accessory producers depends upon its 
ability to take on the “big fellow.” Once it gets the big 
fellow to go along, its bargaming power is increased. 
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Another aspect of the union’s power is its ability to 
shut down a large corporation or even an entire industry. 
Since General Motors produces a large volume of parts 
for other automobile companies, a strike in General Mo- 
tors could, if carried on long enough, cripple some of the 
other car manufacturers. Such a strike would bring a 
sizable segment of the nation’s economy to a standstill. 
The ability of a large union to shut down an industrial 
nerve center is power of a high order. 

The concentration of power in big corporations is an 
accepted characteristic of the American economic system. 
Parallel concentration of power on the labor side is now 
and probably will continue to be characteristic of the 
economy. The new labor-management power structures 
are apparently here to stay. Let us set forth briefly, then, 
some of the general observations concerning the charac- 
teristics of labor-management relations in a power center. 

First, the very size and prestige of an organization 
like General Motors makes it a logical focal point for con- 
centration of power on the union side. In the absence of 
formal industry-wide bargaining. General Motors has in 
practice determined patterns for wages, conditions of em- 
ployment and other issues which are followed by a large 
segment of the industry. 

United States Steel is an even better example of a 
corporation which is forced by circumstance to do a large 
measure of bargaining for an entire mass production in- 
dustry. There are many other parallel cases of big com- 
panies playing the role of pattern-setter both in an 
industry or in a particular region, area or community. 
When a corporation is “out in front” in the collective bar- 
gaining arena, it necessarily assumes a responsibility 
which goes far beyond the confines of its particular plants. 
It is subject to pressures from many segments of the 
economy because of its pattern-setting role. 
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In this connection, it is important to remember that 
not too many years ago corporations in the mass produc- 
tion industries were the great open shop fortresses effec- 
tively preventing the unionization of workers. Today, they 
are the magnets for growing union organization; they are 
the real bastions of the strength and power of the CIO. 
In the mass production industries nearly all of the large 
corporations are now organized. The largest and most 
solidly organized and financed local unions, as well as a 
predominant portion of the voting strength in large inter- 
nationals, are in these plants. Many small companies in 
the mass production industries, on the other hand, are not 
organized, although they usually match the wages and 
working conditions of the unionized corporations. In the 
future, as in the immediate past, the big corporations will 
continue to bear the brunt of imion pressures. Bigness on 
the side of industry leads to bigness on the side of organ- 
ized labor.^ 

A second observation is that bargaining between big 
imions and big corporations often leads to internal cen- 
tralization of decision-making and policy determination 
on both sides. With General Motors, the UAW found 
that bargaining on a corporation-wide basis would best 
serve the union’s interests. After the “Strategy Strike of 
1939” and the NLRB elections of 1940 it developed a 
corporation-wide collective bargaining offensive. General 
Motors in turn was forced to develop a corporation-wide 
strategy of defense to protect itself against the “inch- 
worm” tactics of the union. The master agreement made 


^ The reverse case is also true. In the coal industry, for example, 
region-wide and later nation-wide pressure by the United Mine Workers 
made a strong employers* organization necessary for purposes of collective 
bargaining. In any industry where the business units are snaall and they face 
as a group the unified power of a strong international union, bargaining on 
a multi-employer basis is often the only means of mutual protection. 
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after 1940, which has applied to all plants where UAW 
has had bargaining rights, has been negotiated by top ex- 
ecutives of General Motors and top officials of the UAW. 
Thus, in General Motors, which has aimed to operate in 
accordance with the principle of managerial decentral- 
ization, labor relations have been a subject for common 
policy determination at the top. Likewise, in the UAW 
which has been noted for grass roots militancy and local 
union autonomy, centralized policy determination (ex- 
erted through the GM Department and the Reuther 
staff) has been developed to match the corporation’s 
united front. A roughly parallel situation has existed in 
the case of United States Steel. From the outset the steel- 
workers’ union developed a common policy at the top. 
The first agreement was made on a corporation-wide 
basis and the pattern has persisted.^ In such situations, 
each side has been apparently impelled to centralize plans 
and strategy in order to provide a united front in its rela- 
tionships with the other. Consequently, as relations be- 
tween big corporations and big unions become more ma- 
ture, it is logical to assume that the top level coordination 
of policy determination will be increased on both sides. 
This, of course, may make policy determination in big 
business more rigid and difficult; at the same time it is 
likely to accentuate the shift of vital decision-making re- 
sponsibility in unions away from the rank and file into the 
hands of the top union officials. Relationships between big 
unions and big industrial empires tend to pyramid the 
influence of top officials in both. 

A third observation is that the determination of poli- 
cies in labor-management power centers is complicated. 

2 In practice, different agreements are in effect for the various United 
States Steel subsidiary companies, but their provisions on major issues are 
almost identical. The negotiation process, furthermore, is in reality on a 
corporation-wide basis. 
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On the union side, internal political rivalries between fac- 
tional machines are likely to be intense because the stakes 
in the struggle over power are so large. On the employer 
side, decision-making may be complicated by committee 
systems, by differences of viewpoint between presidents of 
subsidiaries or managers of divisions, by confused staff- 
line relationships, and similar factors — all of which make 
decision-making a slow and unwieldy process. The indi- 
viduals who sit around the bargaining table often are not 
free agents; they are, instead, focal points for reactions 
of all kinds from all quarters. The employer representa- 
tives must consider, for example, the effect of their de- 
cisions on the stockholders, the workers in their own 
plants, their competitors, and the general interest of the 
industry. The union representatives must consider, in ad- 
dition to the interests of their own members, the effect 
upon the bargaining position of sister or rival unions. In 
negotiations, each side may be committed before the bar- 
gaining starts to programs which stem from protracted 
^scussions and expedient compromises of conflicting 
viewpoints within its own group. There is usually an ab- 
sence of flexibility, therefore, in the joint union-manage- 
ment decision-making process. This fact makes agreement 
much more difficult, but it is usually unavoidable in rela- 
tionships of this kind. 

A fourth observation is that the day-to-day adminis- 
tration of the contract must be fairly formal and legalistic 
if it is to be consistent. Procedures are necessary to both 
the company and the union. These procedures and prece- 
dents m the handling of grievance cases are important 
factors in the establishment of a “body of law” to govern 
the relationship between the parties. On both sides the 
lines of communication are long, involving many foremen 
and stewards. The distance between those who make de- 
cisions and those who carry them out is great not only in 
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terms of geographical and physical location, but also in 
terms of status, experience, training, and outlook. As in 
large armies, communications both upward and downward 
must be systematized. As a result, human relations some- 
times become “dehydrated.” Respect for individual 
equities in some cases becomes subordinated to the obser- 
vation of rules. Yet rigid procedures, rules, and clearly 
established lines of formal communication are necessary 
for any kind of orderly collective bargaining relationship 
between large corporations and the unions with which 
they bargain. 

A fifth observation is that in labor-management 
power centers, the areas of conflict usually overshadow 
the areas of cooperation. The predominance of conflict 
stems in part from the concentrations of power on both 
sides and the consequent struggle for dominance and lead- 
ership. In 1945, for example, the UAW was banking its 
reputation and its bid for leadership in the national econ- 
omy on a wage-price policy which it attempted to bargain 
out with General Motors. The corporation was fighting a 
battle to preserve its traditional managerial functions. It 
was constantly conscious of its leadership in American in- 
dustry. It was, on this issue, fighting the frontline battle 
for principles in which the majority of businessmen 
believe. Similarly, in the steel negotiations of 1947 the 
United Steelworkers were carrying the baimer for a great 
many workers in AFL as well as CIO unions. The smaller 
steel processing and fabricatmg companies throughout the 
land were nervously awaiting the decision of “big steel,” 
which would, for practical purposes, determine their wage 
levels. In the power centers the issues are critical. The 
implications of the joint decisions are broad. Conse- 
quently, the pressures built up on each side are heavy. 

The sixth observation is that the issues in labor-man- 
agement relations between the “big fellows” usually have 
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political overtones. In General Motors the management’s 
knowledge of Reuther’s plans for joint economic planning 
in the industry and broad social controls by government 
lies at the bottom of much of the opposition to the collec- 
tive bargaining policies as well as the political programs 
of the tmion. Much of the union’s antipathy to General 
Motors stems from the corporation’s aggressive opposi- 
tion to anything reminiscent of New Dealism plus its 
constant political pressure for restrictive labor legislation. 
Although political considerations in other power centers 
may not be so pronounced as in the case of General Mo- 
tors, they usually play a vital part in nearly all collective 
bargaining relations between big businesses and big labor 
nni'nng In the Steel and automobile negotiations of 1947, 
for example, the President attempted to persuade the 
big corporations to reduce prices so that large wage in- 
creases which might lead to more serious inflation could 
be avoided. At times the government has put similar 
pressures on xmions to be moderate in pressing for wage 
increases. Since the outcome of negotiations between the 
corporations and the unions in the mass production indus- 
tries inevitably has a profound influence on wage-price 
relationships throughout the entire economy, the govern- 
ment is likely to be involved in the negotiations. 

The final observation is that so-called “free collec- 
tive bargaining” over economic issues is usually impossible 
in labor-management power centers. Labor-management 
relations in power centers have ceased to be the private 
affairs of the unions and corporations involved. The em- 
phasis placed by both General Motors and the UAW on 
“public relations” is a clear indication that both parties 
recognize that the community is vitally affected by their 
respective actions. The great “statistical offensives” which 
have been launched by labor and management in the past 
few years are designed as much, or perhaps more, to in- 
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fluence public opinion, as to change confirmed beliefs of 
the parties engaged in collective bargaining.® In the 
labor-management power centers there is always pressure 
on the parties to take positions in negotiations which have 
strong public appeal. The public, as a result, is generally 
informed about these controversies, although it may be 
confused or misled by the barrage of propaganda aimed 
at it. Here again, “big league” labor-management rela- 
tions show a significant departure from so-called “free 
collective bargaining.” Inevitably, the public m one way 
or another has some influence at the bargai n i n g table, if 
only in the capacity of an invisible onlooker whose confi- 
dence both sides want. 

These six observations outline the characteristics of 
a “generating type” of labor-management relationship. 
Many of the same characteristics might apply to the case 
of United States Steel and possibly several other parallel 
cases in the mass production industries. It is obvious that 
labor-management relations in power centers of this kind 
must be sharply differentiated from collective bargaining 
in smaller units. In these so-called generating types the 
issues are broader and the stakes are higher. They are im- 
portant nerve centers of the broad relations between man- 
agement and organized labor. They really create much 
of the “industrial relations climate” of America. 

SOME IMPUCATIONS OF BIGNESS IN LABOR- 
MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 

The actual and possible impact of these new power 
structures on the American economy, as set forth below, 

3 In particular, reference is made to the "economic briefs” of the UAW 
and General Motors before and during the strike of 1945-46 which were 
widely publicized and expertly dramatized. Other examples are the 
"Nathan Reporf * of 1947 which was publicized by the CIO as a means of 
building up public support for wage increases, and the UAW report of 1947, 
Wages, Prices, Profits: The Automobile Workers^ Case for a 2554 Cent 
Wage Increase, 
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is examined to establish guideposts for thoughtful delib- 
eration and further analytical study. 

One constructive feature of the growth of union 
power matching industrial power has been the constant 
pressure to improve and to protect the rights of individ- 
uals in industry. The establishment of the principle of 
collective bargaining and of formal grievance procedures 
is in itself a step forward in the area of worker rights. 

The secondary effects of a strong union in a power 
center are equally beneficial. The improvements which 
have been made by big business in handling employee 
relations stem in no small measure from the threat of 
unionization and the fear of compromising managerial 
functions in union-management relationships. In large 
companies industrial relations are now a top management 
responsibility. Ten to fifteen years ago, a vice-president 
of industrial relations was a rare position in big business. 
By 1947 such positions were common throughout large 
enterprise. Few persons wiU deny that unionization is a 
potent management incentive for better employee rela- 
tions. Within limits, therefore, the competition between 
unions and management for worker loyalty is a progres- 
sive and dynamic force in American industry. 

Another positive implication is that opposing power 
concentrations in industrial nerve centers are probably 
preferable, from the standpoint of the public interest, to 
dominance by either corporations or unions. Although 
both General Motors and the UAW might have the eco- 
nomic power to restrict trade, limit production, or engage 
in other monopolistic practices, unrestrained use of this 
power by either party is likely to endanger its very sur- 
vival. In both cases, the parties must weigh the use of 
economic power in the light of possible social and political 
repercussions. Large organizations, whether they be cor- 
porations or unions, are targets for political gunfire. 
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In the case of General Motors, the UAW has chal- 
lenged the policies of the corporation. It has had an in- 
centive to uncover and expose antipublic actions of the 
corporation. As a result, General Motors, constantly 
under fire from the union, has been faced with another 
limit on arbitrary use of economic power. The corpora- 
tion, when charging that unions are “labor monopolies,” 
has been throwing similar obstacles in the path of labor 
leaders who might use power in an arbitrary fashion. If 
there are opposing concentrations of both labor power and 
corporate power in a union-management relationship, 
each side is faced with justifying its actions and policies 
as being in harmony with our competitive economic sys- 
tem. Although these justifications may not determine 
actions completely, they indicate an increased sensitivity 
of the parties to pressures from each other. 

When we examine the attitudes, beliefs, objectives 
and motivations of the officials of the UAW and General 
Motors it is obvious that there have been few reasons for 
the parties to create any sort of bilateral monopoly at the 
public’s expense. There is little danger of collective bar- 
gaining degenerating into collective coUusion against the 
public as long as each party is challenging the leadership 
and status of the other. No one would deny that General 
Motors ^d the UAW could exploit the public successfully 
if they ever decided that their mutual survival depended 
upon collective collusion. Anyone acquainted with the 
realities of this labor-management relationship over the 
past ten years, however, would be forced to admit that 
there is little probability of such a joint course of action. 

On the other hand, the UAW, as we have seen, has 
advocated multiple-employer bargaining and joint eco- 
nomic planning in the automotive industry. If there were 
joint labor-management control over the production and 
pricing policies of the entire automotive industry, would 
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there not be, in effect, an industrial cartel? Would not 
this be cooperative activity of a collusive nature? These 
questions are worthy of consideration. 

If the UAW were able to induce the auto companies 
to establish a joint control board in the industry, the gov- 
ernment in one way or another would probably be a party 
to the arrangement as the representative of the public. It 
would be virtually impossible for the government to stay 
out of anything so big and so influential as a production 
board in the automotive industry. Furthermore, the 
UAW, which has been the most active party in pressing 
for such an arrangement in the automotive industry, itself 
favors government participation in industrial planning. 
Thus, if the Reuther forces were to have their way, the 
end result probably would not be a private cartel but a 
publicly planned and socially controlled industry. To be 
sure this might lead to a basic change in the system of 
private enterprise; on the other hand, it would not be bi- 
lateral private monopoly. 

In the opinion of the writers, however, there are few 
immediate prospects of even multiple-employer bargain- 
ing let alone joint economic planning in the automotive 
industry. The main reason is that General Motors has 
been unconditionally opposed to both and has demon- 
strated that it is powerful enough to checkmate moves 
made by the union in this direction. The other automo- 
bile companies have been of a similar mind. There would 
have to be a considerable change in economic conditions 
and in the balance of labor and management power in 
the industry before such far-reaching changes could take 
place. 

The situation in the automobile, steel and other mass 
production industries is not similar to that, for example, 
in the clothing trades. In those industries, the concentra- 
tion of union power has not met with concentration of 
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corporate power on the employer side. There has been 
no General Motors or United States Steel capable of of- 
fering steady resistance to growing labor power. Conse- 
quently, the unions involved grew to be much more 
powerful than any individual employer with which they 
bargained. As a result, they have been a potent force in 
standardizing certain competitive practices on an indus- 
try-wide basis in these trades. Since these industries are 
not basic in the economy, however, the government has 
not had occasion to become a party in labor-management 
relations in this area. 

A somewhat different situation has developed in coal. 
As m the case of the clothing trades, there has been no 
great power concentration on the industry side capable of 
matching individually the labor power wielded by John 
L. Lewis. During the thirties, the United Mine Workers 
became the dominant economic force in the industry. But 
because of the basic importance of coal in the economy, 
the federal government has been continually brought into 
its labor-management relations. 

The situation in the mass production industries, how- 
ever, has little in common with that in either the clothing 
trades or coal. In steel and automobiles, for example, 
joint labor-management planning of pricing and produc- 
tion policies in a power center would probably force the 
government to become a party to decision-making. If this 
were to occur in the power center, the immediate result 
might be industry-labor-government planning throughout 
the mass production industries. The large corporations 
have been aware of this possibility. Ultimately, of course, 
the government would probably soon emerge as the prin- 
cipal decision-making authority. 

In situations like the General Motors case, neverthe- 
less, there are dangers. First, any relationship which is 
so charged with suspicion, distrust and open hostility is 
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almost certain to make both sides emphasize their points 
of difference rather than their mutual interests. This 
makes it more difficult to enlist the support of workers in 
maintaining or improving efficiency in the plants.^ Nor 
can the adverse effect of work stoppages and prolonpd 
strikes which may result from such a relationship be mini- 
mized. A power struggle between giants introduces ele- 
ments of instability and uncertainty into industrial 
relations. The protection that the public might derive 
from the fact that the groups are competing with each 
other may be offset by the inefficiencies, frustrations and 
industrial warfare inherent in such a relationship. 

Second, from the political standpoint, there are seri- 
ous consequences in any kind of relationship which em- 
phasizes class differences. In General Motors the political 
and economic cleavage between the managerial group and 
the worker group is strikingly apparent. This contrast, per- 
haps, has been more pronounced in the automotive indus- 
try than in the steel industry, for example, but it has been 
prevalent to some degree in most large corporations in the 
mass production industries. The effective unionization of 
the mass production industries has, for the first time, 
given a large section of American workers an organized 
set of class symbols. At the same time, this has tended to 
make more explicit the class thinking of management as 
a reaction to imion demands and political activity. Ex- 
plicit class symbols and attitudes have probably become 
more evident as a result of the open clashes between or- 
ganized labor and organized management. 

* In our study of General Moton, it was impossible to measure the 
extent to which efficiency was affected by labor relations. There were, of 
course, conflicting claims and charges by the corporation and the union. The 
great changes in production required by conversion to war production and 
reconversion, furthermore, introduced so many complicating factors that it 
was virtually impossible to get anything more than expressions of opinion 
on this subject. 
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The influence of power centers in the determination 
of wages and the setting of wage-price relationships has 
both positive and negative aspects. Wage determination 
is likely to be made in response to political as well as 
economic criteria. In periods of full employment and full 
production the pressure for wage increases in the power 
centers may contribute to inflation. In slack times the 
rigidity of the wage structure may prevent adjustments 
of wages to lower price levels. To the extent that gen- 
eral wage levels in a basic industry are increasingly de- 
termined by the outcome of bargaining in the power 
centers, the wage structure of the country is apt to be- 
come more rigid. Thus, to a large extent, wages are 
taken out of the area of competition even without formal 
industry-wide collective bargaining. The relative com- 
petitive position of plants or industries then becomes more 
dependent on managerial skill, technology, sales policies, 
and other factors.® 

It is important to remember, however, that wages in 
such industries as automobiles and steel have been tradi- 
tionally subject to conscious determination rather than 
automatic control. For practical purposes. United States 
Steel determined the wage movements in the steel in- 
dustry long before the advent of the union. To a some- 
what lesser extent, General Motors or Ford set the pace 
in the auto industry long before the appearance of the 
UAW and other unions. The principal Terence today 
is that wages are determined by joint union-employer 
deliberation in the power centers rather than by imilateral 
managerial discretion. To some degree, furthermore, the 


»The consequence of the impact of wage determination and pattern- 
setting in the power centers of basic industries is a very important and 
complex problem which has been given little thoughtful attention to date. 
The ramifications of this broad problem, however, are beyond the scope of 
the present study. 
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patterns set may be more rigidly followed throughout an 
industry as a result of the actions of the unions involved. 

If we proceed on the assumption that big employers 
will be bargaining with big unions over economic issues, 
wage patterns will continue to be determined in large 
measure by the conscious deliberation of those who wield 
influence in these organizations. Unless the big^ corpora- 
tions and unions are both broken up into little pieces, it is 
wishful th inkin g to talk about wages in the mass produc- 
tion industries being set exclusively or even primarily by 
the invisible forces of the market. In terms of the eco- 
nomic welfare of the nation the only possible solution to 
this economic issue (barring turning the clock back) is 
intelligent and responsible decision-making on the part of 
key leaders of industry and labor in the power centers of 
the mass production industries. 

There are, fortunately, some indications that the 
leaders of big enterprise and big imions are conscious of 
the necessity for responsible exercise of their broad influ- 
ence, For example, Alfred P. Sloan of General Motors 
has indicated that what the country needs is “a business 
policy that recognizes a responsibility far beyond that 
within itself .... one that accepts the fact that it is no 
longer sufficient to limit the horizon of the management 
of enterprise to the mere production of goods and serv- 
ices .... one that gives consideration in the policy phase 
of its operations to its relationships with the economy as a 
whole.”® Walter Reuther of the UAW-CIO has repeat- 
edly stated that a union must not seek to maximize the 
narrow pressure group interests of workers as producers 
at the expense of the community. A progressive union 
leader, in his view, is one whose responsibility extends to 
the community and the nation as a whole. Both seem to 

s Alfred P. Sloan, Jr,, Importance of Jobs (Detroit: General Motors 
Corporation, Nov, 15, 1944), 15 pp. 
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have recognized that labor-management relations are not 
merely the private affair of the parties involved. 

Although few management or labor leaders today 
will disclaim this kind of broad responsibility, company 
and union spokesmen are prone to charge that one or the 
other is shirking such responsibility. In fact, at the bar- 
gaining table, in the press, over the radio, and before 
Congress management has been attempting to have labor 
convicted of irresponsibility and vice-versa. This is one 
of the reasons why the “labor problem” became the na- 
tion’s most crucial domestic issue in 1947. 

This issue is not merely a question of “why doesn’t 
each side practice what it preaches.” The trouble lies in 
the fact that corporations and unions have different stand- 
ards for judging responsible action. Each side has a dif- 
ferent concept of the ultimate goals of a free society. 

Although both management and labor leaders are 
striving for a free society, their ideas of freedom are quite 
different. To management a free society is one which af- 
fords freedom for private enterprise, freedom from the 
shackles of government or union interference in making 
fundamental business decisions, and freedom of economic 
opportunity for those willing to undertake new ventures. 
This freedom, management asserts, makes it possible for 
private enterprise constantly to increase efficiency and 
productivity which is the keystone of economic progress. 
To union leaders and the majority of workmen, on the 
other hand, freedom is more commonly identified with 
security. To labor freedom means freedom from want, 
freedom from fear of loss of jobs, freedom from worry 
about injury, illness and old age, a guarantee of the right 
to employment at fair compensation, and a greater share 
of the proceeds of industry. Business wants an economy 
in which economic opportunity is safeguarded; labor 
wants an economy in which security is underwritten. 
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The most important function of collective negotia- 
tions between labor and management, therefore, is to 
achieve a satisfactory balance between the goals of eco- 
nomic security and economic progress. In the power cen- 
ters of the mass production industries some positive steps 
have been taken in this direction during the past decade. 

First of all, by 1947 there were indications that large 
corporations had accepted unions as permanent institu- 
tions in their plants. Although there was a desire to cinb 
the power of labor and to restrict the area of collective 
bargaining, few large corporations were trying to smash 
unions. The great strikes in the mass production industries 
in 1946 were, with few exceptions, among the most peace- 
ful in the nation’s history. In our discussions with execu- 
tives in the automotive and steel industries during 1946 
and 1947 we encountered practically no one who felt that 
unions could be eliminated from their plants. Yet in 1947 
the large corporations had the sympathy and support of 
Congress and a large segment of public opinion. They 
might have chosen to break up the unions in their plants. 
Instead, they agreed to wage increases and even, in most 
cases, to a continuation of the wartime union security pro- 
visions in new contracts. On the other hand, most of the 
union leaders in the mass production industries whom we 
interviewed did not share this view. They construed the 
eflFort of industry to curb union power and to restrict the 
area of collective bargaining as a more refined, yet none 
the less determined, method of imion busting. 

Our conclusion is that, although collective bargain- 
ing and unions have become permanently rooted in the 
mass production industries, the questions involving the 
status and power positions of the parties — ^in particular 
managerial functions, union security, and the scope of 
bargaining — ^were still the central issues in labor-manage- 
ment relations. The survival of unions was no longer a 
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question; the main controversy centered on their power 
vis-^-vis corporations and the degree to which they could 
become partners of management. 

In the case of General Motors the establishment and 
operation of the grievance machinery and umpire system 
represent a constructive contribution to joint solutions of 
problems throughout a complex and far-flung organiza- 
tion. The same observation would apply to other power 
centers such as United States Steel or General Electric. 
In the case of “big steel,” moreover, there have been indi- 
cations of much greater progress. In 1945 the United 
Steelworkers reached an agreement with the Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corporation (the largest U. S. Steel subsid- 
iary) on the principles and procedures to be used in the 
determination and elimination of intraplant wage rate in- 
equities and reductions in the number of job classifica- 
tions. Although this action was taken pursuant to a War 
Labor Board directive in 1944, it nevertheless was a mile- 
stone in the collective bargaining history between the 
parties. Both sides have been, for the most part, pleased 
with the outcome. From the union’s standpoint a more 
orderly and systematic rate structure adds to the workers’ 
sense of certainty and security. From the company stand- 
point it makes for more efficient and productive opera- 
tions. On both sides there has been a feeling of 
accomplishment in making some progress toward working 
out one of the thorniest problems in the industry. In their 
1947 United States Steel contract, furthermore, the par- 
ties reached agreement in principle on severance pay 
in event of lay-offs due to permanent closing of a plant 
or department. They also agreed to set up joint safety 
committees in each plant to advise with plant manage- 
ment concerning safety and health matters. They agreed 
to establish a joint committee to study seniority practices 
in effect throughout the plants and to recommend im- 
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provements in job administration consistent with the ob- 
jectives of the parties which were set forth as “efficient 
operations, protection of the employees and cooperative 
employer-employee relationships.” They further agreed to 
work out jointly details of an employee social security 
program. Finally, provision was made for a joint ap- 
praisal every three months of problems which might arise 
in the application, administration and interpretation of 
the contract. 

Although the provisions set forth above relating to 
the United States Steel contract do not greatly expand 
the scope of labor-management relations, they neverthe- 
less indicate a desire on the part of both the union and 
the corporation to make collective bargaining work. They 
constitute steps in the direction of harmonizing the goals 
of economic security and economic progress. In this con- 
nection a statement summarizing the purpose and intent 
of the 1947 United States Steel agreement may be signi- 
ficant: “By such arrangement the parties believe that 
they, as men of good will with sound purpose, may best 
protect private enterprise and its efficiency in the inter- 
ests of all, as well as the legitimate interest of their respec- 
tive organizations within the framework of a democratic 
society in which regard for fact and fairness is essential.” 

In 1947, however, the really fundamental problems 
of balancing the quest for security and the need for prog- 
ress still faced labor, management, and the nation. There 
was the problem of building up a much more adequate 
and comprehensive system of social security. There was 
the problem of developing within unions and management 
alike a more complete recognition that a higher standard 
of living for workers is dependent upon increasing the 
efficiency and productivity of industry. There was the 
problem of finding ways and means of providing steadier 
employment and assuring workers of an adequate yearly 
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income — a problem to which big corporations and big 
unions were really giving intensive study in 1947. Some 
progress was being made toward these objectives, but the 
power struggles between large corporations and large 
unions tended to make a factual approach in collective 
negotiations difficult and complicated. 



CHAPTER Vn 


The Nature and Scope of 

Constructive Union-Management Relations 


T he Studebaker case represents a practical working 
model of what we term ^'constructive union-manage- 
ment relations.” Such relations are achieved when a 
union and a company harmonize divergent goals into an 
effective working agreement. Constructive relations do 
not mean the absence of actual or potential conflict ; they 
do not imply that labor and management have common 
goals. With constructive union-management relations 
both parties find in collective bargaining a means of at 
least partial achievement of their respective goals. Agree- 
ments arrived at in this kind of union-management rela- 
tionship are generally consistent with the broad interests 
of the community and the nation.^ 

A significant aspect of constructive union-manage- 
ment relations is the ability to harmonize divergent goals 
and achieve an effective basis for working agreements. 
Employees as a group are not immediately interested in 
company profits as such. Business management is not pri- 
marily interested in the security of its workers as such. 
Each group looks at a business enterprise in terms of what 

lit is important to point out that collaboration between companies 
and unions has resulted in some cases in collusive agreements made at the 
public’s expense. There has sometimes been a harmonizing of divergent 
goals in some union-management relations which have bordered on racke- 
teering. Naturally, such relationships could not be called “constructive” as 
we have used the term here. 
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it gets out of it. If unions and management accept the 
continued existence of our present enterprise system as 
the framework within which they must deal with each 
other, then at some point the quests for worker security 
and the economic progress of the business become closely 
related. At some stage unions become concerned with 
profits or losses because of the bearing they may have on 
employee security. Similarly, employee security in so far 
as it leads to higher morale and greater productivity may 
become an important consideration to a management con- 
ducting a profitable business. 

The achievement by both imion and management of 
some of their respective goals is important to the develop- 
ment of a constructive relationship. The company expects 
solvency and at least reasonable profits in the long run. 
The imion expects some economic gains and the main- 
tenance of its independence from management as an 
organization. It would be rather meaningless for union 
leaders to talk about compromises with management if 
they start with nothing tangible in their own hands. 
Compromise xmder such circumstances would be tanta- 
mount to capitulation. 

It is important to note that “constructive union- 
management relations” are something quite different from 
“union-management cooperation.” Union-management 
cooperation is generally defined as a conscious joint effort 
to increase efficiency and productivity. To management 
officials this means that the union is cost conscious and 
efficiency minded. To union officers and members it 
means that management is willing to take union leaders 
into limited partnership in making key decisions affecting 
the production in the plant. These are broad expectations 
each side has of the other and require a frmdamental 
change of policies and goals by both labor and manage- 
ment. Union-management cooperation on production is 
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an ideal. Being an ideal, it is never fully achieved. In- 
stances of such cooperation, however, are usually ac- 
claimed as an advancement towards industrial peace and 
general economic well-being. But immediately questions 
arise in the minds of many union and company officials 
as to whether such cooperation is really a forward ^step. 
Some persons in trade union ranks hold that a union sells 
out” through cooperation with management. Others from 
the ranks of management view joint control of the^ work 
force in a business enterprise as a dangerous step in the 
direction of eventual union or social management of in- 
dustry. In defense, business leaders rally around the bat- 
tle flags of “management prerogatives.” 

The relationship between the Studebaker Corpora- 
tion and Local 5 of the UAW has not resulted in joint 
efforts to increase efficiency. It is not, therefore, an ex- 
ample of union-management cooperation. For this reason 
the relationship at Studebaker has not bem in any sense 
spectacular. There have been no sensational “conver- 
sions” of company or union officials. At Studebaker the 
parties have simply hammered out over a period of years 
a practical, realistic and stable method of getting along 
with each other in which both sides have confidence and 
from which each has secured reasonable satisfaction. 

ELEMENTS OF CONSTRUCTIVE UNION-MANAGEMENT 
RELATIONS 

To provide an indication of some important phases 
of constructive relations between union and company, it 
is desirable to consider briefly eight observations stem- 
ming from the Studebaker relationship. These observa- 
tions are a summary of the distinguishing features of 
union-management relations at Studebaker. It is neces- 
sary to point out, however, that the Studebaker case is 
not an example of ideal constructive union-management 
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relations. No one case ever is. However, the Studebaker 
history is significant because it shows how constructive 
relations can develop between a fairly large company and 
a local of a strong and militant mass production union. 

The first observation is that labor relations at Stude- 
baker have been greatly influenced by the comparatively 
tenuous competitive position of the company. Union or- 
ganization started when the company was in receivership. 
Management’s need to keep the plant operating, while 
strengthening its competitive position, was an important 
initial consideration in its selection of the policy of 
working with rather than fighting the union. Once having 
accepted the union, the management found that it could 
be an asset in running the business on a sound basis. 

To members of Local 5, UAW, the abihty of the 
company to maintain and enhance its competitive posi- 
tion has been a matter of crucial concern. Studebaker is 
the principal employer in South Bend, and the majority 
of the jobs in the community are thus dependent upon 
the company’s prosperity. There are no alternative places 
of employment in the area capable of absorbing an un- 
employed Studebaker work force. At the same time the 
workers are rooted to the community by ties of home 
ownership and long-time family and group associations. 
The union, the employees and the community, conse- 
quently, have been vitally interested in the economic 
health of the Studebaker Corporation. 

The second observation is that Studebaker has oper- 
ated generally within the economic environment created 
by the large automotive companies such as General Mo- 
tors. The price and wage patterns set by the large Detroit 
corporations have been the yardsticks for collective bar- 
gaining at South Bend. Each side has recognized that it 
must operate within economic limits set by bargaining be- 
tween the large corporations and the international union. 
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Therefore, there has been a narrowing of the range of 
possible* differences between union demands and company 
offers. The issues to be resolved have been mostly local 
plant or community problems. The relationship has not 
been complicated by power struggles and differences of 
opinion over national economic policies. 

The third observation which stands out with great 
sharpness is the stability and security of the umon. Local 
5 has not been forced to compete with the Studebaker 
management for the allegiance of employees. Manage- 
ment has never fought the union. The company appar- 
ently has preferred to communicate with its employees 
through a strong and ably led labor organization. It has 
ta lcpn pains to build up the union in the eyes of the work- 
ers. Nevertheless, though loyal to the union the workers 
still look upon the company as “the most desirable em- 
ployer in the community.” 

The union’s secure status, however, has been built 
upon more than employer acceptance. Local 5 has ac- 
quired considerable control over jobs. The employees 
have been quite aware of the influence and power of the 
union leadership in dealing with the management on 
matters of this kind. 

At the same time, the union has been secure in the 
community. Local 5 has been generally regarded as a 
progressive and stable social and economic institution in 
South Bend. The organization has been accepted as a 
permanent part of community life. This community rec- 
ognition has been linked in part with the active partici- 
pation by the union and its representatives in the civic 
bodies, social agencies and welfare activities of the com- 
munity. 

The union has also been secure because of the sta- 
bility of its internal organization. There have been no 
really bitter factional quarrels within the union. A greater 
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than, usual percentage of the membership has participated 
directly in union activities, and the membership has 
played a relatively active role in determining union 
policies. 

At every point where the union’s status has been in- 
volved — ^in relation to management, the community, or 
its membership — ^this status has been high. 

The fourth observation is that the management struc- 
ture is simple and relatively informal. Studebaker is a 
fairly large company. Yet the rigid lines of communica- 
tion and levels of authority which are usually character- 
istic of large organizations have never been developed at 
this company. The formality of organization necessary 
for administrative efficiency in a big company has largely 
been avoided. This factor has important repercussions in 
labor relations. It has promoted direct participation by 
top executives in collective bargaining. In particular it 
has sensitized top officials to the practical shop aspects of 
labor relations issues. 

The fifth observation is the prevalence on both sides 
of the bargaining table of a “problem solving” approach 
to labor relations. As a result, collective bargaining issues 
have seldom been solved by reference to rigid policies. 
Major emphasis has been placed on the substance of the 
problems in hand, and relatively little consideration has 
been given to application of fixed principles. 

Attention to these substantive aspects of collective 
bargaining is of great importance in developing construc- 
tive union-management relations. In much of the litera- 
ture on industrial relations there is constant reiteration of 
the need for putting collective bargaining on a factual 
basis. The Studebaker case indicates that factual collec- 
tive bargaining is promoted when both sides are willing 
to bargain on a problem solving basis. When company 
and union admit that neither has ready-made solutions 
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to all problems, the process of negotiation can be carried 
out in a constructive manner, 

A sixth observation is the importance of attitudes 
and techniques which are a part of this kind of relation- 
ship. The following attitudes appear to stand out clearly : ® 
First, collective bargaining has been looked upon as a 
process of solving problems rather than winning cases. 
Second, both sides have recognized that it takes two to 
make a bargain — ^that a problem is not fully examined 
imtil all proposals and counter-proposals have been given 
consideration. Third, both parties have realized that per- 
fection is an impossible goal and that union and manage- 
ment must both be flexible enough to accept the possi- 
bility of errors in judgment or action committed by either 
party without ulterior motives. In this cormection, the 
test of sincerity most often applied by both sides has been 
to observe the willingness with which an error is admitted 
and corrected. 

Coupled with these three important underlying atti- 
tudes are two significant techniques. First, collective bar- 
gaining business has been transacted in an informal man- 
ner, At the same time both imion officers and company 
executives have been convinced that bargaining agree- 
ments must be kept definite and explicit to insure that an 
agreement has actually been reached and to simplify 
administration of a point settled through bargaining. 

The seventh observation about the Studebaker case 
is that formal procedural devices, as distinct from atti- 
tudes and techniques of interaction between union and 
management, are relatively unimportant. Little time has 
been wasted on such problems as what kind of commit- 
tees shall be set up, who shall serve on these committees, 
what is the scope of such joint activities, etc. The Studc- 

3 These points can only be listed here. They are discussed fully in 
Chapter V, pp. 146-59. 
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baker case presents convincing evidence that procedural 
devices are much less important than the over-all char- 
acter of the union-management relationship in deter- 
mining the kind of collective bargaining which will 
prevail. 

The final observation is that the relationship between 
Studebaker Corporation and Local 5 represents a fairly 
even balance of power rather than a “sweetheart agree- 
ment.” In spite of the record of industrial peace, the 
union has been ready to use militant tactics if necessary. 
The management, furthermore, has apparently recog- 
nized that a showdown might become necessary some 
day. The possibility of strikes, slowdowns and lockouts 
has always had an important influence on the decisions 
made by both sides. Each side has had respect for and 
considerable fear of the power of the other. Although 
there has never been a real test of power, each side has 
been governed in its actions toward the other by a feeling 
that there has been an approximate balance of power be- 
tween them. During the years of their bargaining history, 
however, both sides have chosen acceptable compromises 
to the risks inherent in industrial warfare. Issues involving 
the status of the parties, which have led to continuous 
conflict in General Motors, have been resolved to the ap- 
parent satisfaction of the Studebaker management and 
the officials of Local 5. 

These observations set forth the distinguishing char- 
acteristics of the type of constructive union-management 
relations developed at Studebaker over the years. 

IMPUCATIONS OF CONSTRUCTIVE UNION-MANAGEMENT 

RELATIONS 

At the present time we have no way of knowing how 
widespread constructive union-management relations are 
throughout industry. The cases involving extreme con- 
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flict or spectacxilar cooperation are usually the most ex- 
tensively publicized. Yet there are probably thousands 
of instances where unions and companies are making col- 
lective bargaining work in a satisfactory manner. 

It is unrealistic to expect labor and management to 
have the same goals. At the same time, it is necessary to 
lay the ghost of the commonly held belief that company 
and union can live peacefully with each other only when 
they are striving towards common goals. It was pointed 
out in Chapter VI, for example, that one of the basic 
labor relations dilemmas is the conflict between the 
worker^s goal of individual security and the manage- 
ment’s goals of efficiency and freedom in directing an 
enterprise. Professor Bakke has pointed to the general 
conflict of goals as follows: 

I could not avoid a major conclusion .... both management 
and union leaders were expecting the other to behave in a way 
which each believed was impossible if they were to survive. Each 
was expecting peace on terms consistent with his^ own sovereignty. 
Management anticipated peace when the unions became the 
kind of organizations which fitted in with management’s con- 
ception of the principles of workable industrial relations. Union 
leaders expected peace when management accepted and bar- 
gained in good faith with unions as they were The plain 

fact is that management’s convictions about sound management 
and the union leader’s convictions about effective unionism don’t 
fit together at important points.^ 

Under what circumstances can one-sided approaches 
in labor-management relations be modified? In what 
type of situations is there most likely to develop a willing- 
ness on the part of each side to accept the status of limited 
sovereignty — ^the limits being imposed by the interaction 
of union and management with each other? 

Our studies lead us to believe that constructive ixnion- 


3 E. Wight Bakke^ Mutual Survival: The Goals of Unions and Manage- 
ment (New Haven; Labor and Management Center, Yale University, 
1946), p. 2. 
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company relations are most likely to develop outside the 
labor-management power centers. Outside the power 
centers company and union bargain with each other 
within the limits of economic patterns already established 
and over which the local union and management have 
no direct control. Both sides become accustomed to 
looking outside the scope of their negotiations for impor- 
tant guideposts in contract negotiations. Both sides clearly 
recognize that their respective sovereignty to make collec- 
tive bargaining and business decisions has already been 
limited in important respects by virtue of dependence on 
leadership in policy formation and action at the “gener- 
ating centers” of the economy. For this reason construc- 
tive union-management relations are likely to be found in 
small or medium sized companies. 

The fact that a constructive relationship between 
company and union is most likely to develop in medium 
size and small companies may have important economic 
implications. In the case of marginal concerns a stable 
collective bargaining situation may be a crucial factor in 
continuation of the business. This may become particu- 
larly true if collective bargaining reaches the “problem 
approach” stage and company and union can bargain 
with each other in the light of the reality of the company’s 
firianrial and competitive position. But the advantage is 
not limited solely to marginal concerns. A small, pros- 
perous firm may further enhance its strength by mmi- 
TUTTing the costs of labor strife and worker dissatisfaction 
through constructive relations with its union. In both 
kinds of situations the small or medium size firm may be 
in a position to develop and turn a constructive relation- 
ship with its union into an important competitive asset. 
Such a course of action is much more difficult, in cases 
such as General Motors, where the conflict between union 
and management power is usually predominant. 
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Constructive Relotions: Advantages and Problems 

When we consider the implications of constructive 
union-management relations in the actual plant situation 
there are some obvious advantages as well as several prob- 
lems involved in establishing such a relationship, A real- 
istic appraisal of the advantages as well as obstacles is 
important. 

The Studebaker situation clearly indicates that there 
are advantages in a work force which has a feeling of 
security. In this case the fear of oppressive supervision 
and arbitrary action by management has been effectively 
minimized. The favorable employee attitude toward the 
company has not resulted from “morale building pro- 
grams” or formal company action to “sell” management 
to the workers. Confidence in the company has been an 
outgrowth of day-to-day application of good personnel 
management through relations with the imion. It is, of 
course, difficult to measure employee good will in dollars 
and cents, but the general interest of management in fa- 
vorable worker attitudes indicates the high valuation 
placed by business executives on this factor. 

Under constructive union-management relations the 
potentially unstable position of foremen and lower super- 
visors may be exposed. There exists a potential threat to 
the authority of the supervisor which may develop if the 
union officers short-circuit supervision in favor of dealing 
directly with top management. Executives may also 
wittingly or miwittingly place the foremen “in the mid- 
dle” by dealing directly with the union at the top levels. 
Foremen are likely to construe this by-passing as an at- 
tack upon their status and develop hostility towards the 
union and suspicion of management. 

Truly constructive relations require a willingness of 
persons throughout the entire management structure to 
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join with members of equal rank in the union in working 
out mutual problems together. It is necessary for each 
foreman to establish close working relations with his 
steward, and so on right up to the top officials on each 
side. Underlying this willingness to work with union offi- 
cials must be the conviction that such a relationship is 
desirable and actively backed by top management. Fur- 
thermore, each supervisor has to be reassured that the 
inclusion of union officers in decision making, formerly 
left pretty much in the supervisor’s own hands, does not 
undermine the responsibilities inherent in his job. Unless 
such understanding on the part of lower supervision is 
achieved, constructive union-management relations are 
likely to be found in skeleton form only at the top levels 
of management and union, with decisions reached by top 
company and union officials being carried out by foremen 
and stewards as a matter of directive from above. Thus, 
in one case in the steel industry, the operating head of 
the company called in all his supervisors and made it 
clear to them that they were subject to dismissal unless 
they actively supported a newly inaugurated program of 
working with the union. Normally, however, the confi- 
dence of supervision in such a program is better developed 
by a less authoritarian approach. 

There is a positive side to the supervisor’s problem of 
living with the union in a constructive manner. A cama- 
raderie of foreman and steward may very well serve to 
relieve some of the tension the foreman feels from being 
“in the middle.” The foreman and the steward with 
whom he deals are both of the same relative rank in their 
respective organizations. There is likely to be an approxi- 
mate equality of general status of foreman and steward 
which can lead to a sympathetic appreciation of each 
other’s position. This situation can result in freer com- 
munication between the two. 
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Under a regime of truly constructive relations be- 
tween company and union all channels of commimication 
within both the company and union organizations are 
utilized to the fullest extent. It is necessary to emphasize 
that such communication requires more than the written 
word or the formal spoken command. Much of the vital 
activity in a plant is based on informal exchange of ideas 
among those immediately involved in a particular opera- 
tion or plan of action. When the affected ^oup has been 
broadened out to include workers and union officials as 
well as management personnel, a greater range of ideas 
and interests can be brought to bear on a problem. In its 
positive aspect the freedom with which suggestions and 
advice are offered by workers and union officers and ac- 
cepted by management can constitute a marked advance 
over the more traditional and formal type of company 
suggestion system. In the Studebaker situation the in- 
formality of the bargaining procedures and the greater 
than normal participation of the members in the affairs 
of the union constitute evidence that channels of com- 
mimication have been quite effectively utilized. 

Constructive Relations and Union-Monagement Cooperation 

Constructive union-management relations may lead 
under certain conditions to active collaboration in in- 
creasing plant efficiency — ^in other words to union- 
management cooperation. However, union-management 
cooperation, though spectacular, is usually short lived. 
Most of the experiments in union-management coopera- 
tion have had their origin in a crisis of some kind. In a 
few cases cooperation has resulted from a desire on the 
part of a company and union to achieve some specific 
immediate objective without the stimulus of forces threat- 
ening either side. 

In the Naumkeag Steam Cotton case, for example. 
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the union and management cooperated to increase worker 
productivity in order to avert company bankruptcy/ 
The famous case of cooperation in the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad shops likewise started with the threat of 
loss of jobs by the employees involved. The same kind of 
crisis cooperation was fairly common in some small steel 
companies in the late thirties. Such cooperation may be- 
come more common again in the future if small com- 
panies in the mass production industries find themselves 
hard-pressed in meeting the pay scales negotiated by big 
unions and big employers in the power centers. 

The reasons for the crisis character of cooperation 
on production problems are fairly evident. Normally, 
management assumes full responsibility for maintaining 
the technology of production. Only when a bottleneck 
develops which company technicians are unable to solve 
will there usually be any inclination to turn to the workers 
or union for assistance.® During the war, for example, 
labor and management actively cooperated to improve 
the technology of war production. On the other hand, 
management is always interested in increasing the work 
effort and productivity of employees. But on that point, 
there may be strong worker and imion opposition to an 
alleged “speed-up.” Again, success in increasing worker 
effort usually involves a crisis situation in which the 
workers and union feel threatened with loss of jobs or 
earnings, and are willing to engage in active cooperation 
with management. 

There is a very excellent illustration in the recent 
literature of wartime cooperation on production which 

C. Nyman and' E. D. Smith, XJnion^Management Cooperation in 
the ^'Stretch^Ouf* (New Haven; Yale University Press, 1934). 

® Golden and Ruttenberg have given numerous illustrations of coopera- 
tion on technological aspects of production problems in The Dynamics of 
Industrial Democracy (New Yorb: Harper & Bros., 1942). 
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was initiated in an unusual manner. We refer to the bar- 
gaining relationship at the Lever Brothers plant at To- 
ronto, Canada, involving Local 32 of the International 
Chemical Workers Union (AFL) In this case the union 
pressed for a wage raise in return for its promise of in- 
creased operating efficiency to the point where the total 
wage bill per unit of output would be the same as before 
the increase was granted. The company was extremely 
skeptical of the possibility of such an offsetting increase in 
productivity. Lever Brothers agreed to start paying the 
higher wages only after a joint union-management pro- 
duction committee had been able to install its efficiency 
recommendations, and output had actually risen by the 
required amount. (It was also necessary that the Cana- 
dian War Labor Board approve the wage raise— -which it 
did only after considerable delay.) The union gambled 
that production could be increased. Its membership 
worked under improved conditions of output for six to 
nine months before the wage raise was granted. The 
gamble was won, but the victory for permanent joint con- 
sultation was not. As the investigator, Dymond, candidly 
pointed out, the joint production committee stopped 
Wctioning and the union’s request for joint study of 
certain issues like sickness and accident pay has been po- 
litely turned aside by the management. Furthermore, the 
company has been unwilling to establish a definite plan 
for sharing the savings of any future technological ad- 
vances made in the plant. There apparently has been no 
incentive for the company to consider continuing joint 
activities with the union as a permanent feature of mana- 
gerial functions. 

We cite this case because it illustrates the temporary 

® W. R. Dymond, “Union-Management Cooperation at the Toronto 
Factory of Lever Brothers Limited,** Canadian Journal of Economics and 
Political Science XIII, No. 1 (Feb., 1947), 1-42. 
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basis of some union-management cooperation schemes. 
However, the end result may be a more permanent and 
lasting constructive union-management relationship as 
appears to have happened at the Lever Brothers plant. 

This kind of crisis cooperation may in some instances 
end in failure. In the Naurakeag ease an elaborate co- 
operation scheme was discontinued and resulted in the 
downfall of the union leaders who collaborated in insti- 
tuting the “stretch-out.” In a great many of such in- 
stances, however, active collaboration seems to die out 
after the crisis has past, although the company and union 
may continue to get along well together in a less spectacu- 
lar way. In short, union-management cooperation on 
production problems which is a relatively temporary con- 
dition is likely to evolve from, or to revert to, what we 
have described as constructive union-management re- 
lations. 

Why is it that union-management cooperation to in- 
crease worker effort and productivity is likely to be of 
temporary duration? We have in the Lever Brothers and 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton cases a very clear-cut descrip- 
tion of what occurs. Work loads may be increased, num- 
ber of workers may be reduced, wage rates may be cut, 
and downgrading of present employees may occur. Em- 
ployees are likely to oppose such moves because they 
feel there is a “speed-up” or “stretch-out.” Worker re- 
sentment to necessary changes is likely to be directed at 
the union officers who collaborate with management. 
The position of the union leader, who must take joint re- 
sponsibility with management for the changes being 
made, may become very tenuous. Thus, an element of in- 
stability is created in the relationship of union leaders to 
their membership. 

When union leaders agree to cooperate on production 
problems, there has to be a pretty clear understanding on 
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everyone’s part of just exactly what the union secures out 
of such action. It may be the very preservation of jobs in 
the face of possible closing of a plant or department. It 
may be a wage raise based on increased output, as in the 
Lever Brothers case. It may be the protection of existing 
wage rate levels in the face of widespread wage cuts. 
Whatever the issue, there has to be some immediate posi- 
tive value to the union and its membership in the sacri- 
fice (from their viewpoint) which is often involved in in- 
creasing productivity. 

Equally thorny problems are faced by management 
in working jointly with the union to solve problems of 
worker productivity. The question is never as simple as 
a mere plea by management that more effort must be ap- 
plied by the workers to increase production. Generally 
some kind of consultation between union and company 
takes place during which concrete action is agreed upon. 
The management decisions affecting the joint plan of 
action are usually influenced by the following considera- 
tions. There is first of all the question of speed in decision 
making. Some production decisions have to be made 
rapidly and may lose their effect if an unusual amount of 
time has to be spent on discussion and negotiation. Sec- 
ond is the matter of managerial know-how. There are 
technical decisions to be made, often requiring engi- 
neering or scientific knowledge, which must be handled 
by management’s trained specialists. The problem of 
communicating the basis for such decisions to persons 
without specific training can often be a very difficult one. 
Of crucial importance, however, is a basic administrative 
problem. Most managements are organized around one 
or several key decision points from where orders are 
issued and carried out as a matter of directive by the 
organization. Is it feasible to complicate further the 
points at which decisions are made by introducing the 
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union as an active party to such decisions? The success 
of such a venture in cooperation depends, in part, upon 
recognizing the organizational and administrative impli- 
cations involved. 

It is important to point out that the Studebaker Cor- 
poration and Local 5 have not engaged, as yet, in signifi- 
cant joint efforts to increase efficiency. The net result of 
their constructive relationship, however, may be greater 
efficiency than otherwise would have been the case. Stude- 
baker management has been concerned with productivity. 
It must probably increase productivity to maintain or en- 
hance its competitive position in the automotive industry. 
Because of the relationship it has enjoyed with its workers 
and union, the company will probably be able to secure 
union consideration of any measures appearing to be nec- 
essary to meet this objective. In a period of real crisis 
some program of outright union-management cooperation 
would be, perhaps, a logical outgrowth of the present re- 
lationship. Yet, the very existence of constructive union- 
management relations at Studebaker may itself be a factor 
preventing a future crisis on worker productivity. 

Constructive union-company relations represent a 
stage of development out of which active cooperation on 
production problems can arise most easily. It is probably 
true that the “crisis” character of union-management co- 
operation is less pronounced where it springs from a situa- 
tion in which a “problem-solving” approach to collective 
bargaining prevails. Nevertheless it is of crucial impor- 
tance to recognize that cooperation to solve production 
problems is at best a relatively temporary stage of union- 
management relations. The imderlying stable collabora- 
tion is found in the unspectacular, but more permanent, 
constructive union-management relations. 

It seems apparent from what has been suggested in 
this chapter that constructive union-management rela- 
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tions require diificult and far-reaching adjustments in 
outlook, policy and practices for both union and manage- 
ment. Probably the most severe adjustments are made 
by the management officials. It is not an easy road to 
follow. Nor, once on the road, is progress necessarily 
rapid. The limitations on absolute sovereignty which 
arise out of union-management relations, even when rec- 
ognized, may not be acceptable to the parties. 

We have indicated some of the probable limits to the 
development of constructive union-company relations re- 
sulting from factors over which the company and union 
have no direct control. Implicit in this discussion are the 
equally important practical problems of developing this 
kind of labor-management relationship, granting that 
both parties desire that end. 

IN SUMMARY 

Our conclusion is that the greatest potential contri- 
bution of collective bargaining to the American economy 
will come through stable constructive union-management 
relations rather than through sporadic experimentation 
with spectacular types of union-management cooperation. 
Productive efficiency is an important managerial objec- 
tive. A constructive union-management relationship can 
contribute toward that goal. Worker security is a primary 
concern of organized labor. Constructive relationships 
with management are an important means of achieving 
that goal. Through this kind of collective bargaining it 
may be possible for management and labor to harmonize 
the goals of economic security and economic progress 
while still retaining their functional independence in a 
democratic society. 

In the mass production industries constructive rela- 
tionships are likely to be most common in medium-sized 
and small concerns. As competition becomes keener for 
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these concerns the development of such relations may be 
a necessary condition for the survival of the company and 
the continual employment of the union membership in- 
volved. Particularly will this probably be true if wage 
levels negotiated with the big corporations continue to be 
applied across the board throughout entire industries. But 
competitive forces cannot be counted upon to lead to con- 
structive union-management relations in the power cen- 
ters. The question of corporation survival and mainte- 
nance of employment is not so likely to be a determining 
factor in negotiations between organizations such as Gen- 
eral Motors and the GM Department of the UAW. Ne- 
gotiations between such giants do not conform solely to 
our economic environment; indeed they actually tend to 
create much of the economic environment for the mass 
production industries. As we have indicated, the forces 
influencing collective bargaining in the power centers 
make the development of constructive union-management 
relations difficult. Here lies the most crucial problem in 
present-day labor relations. 
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Nyman, R. C., 215n. 

Packard Motor Company, 107n. 

Planning, 29, 30, 31, 32, 76, 99, 
188, 191-193: advocated by UAW, 
98-99; General Motors, 192 

Power center, 11, 176, 183-189, 
215: administration of contract, 
186-187; automotive industry, 10, 
11, 181; basic industries, 8; char- 
acteristics of labor-management 
relations, 183-189; constructive 
union-management relations, 10, 
211, 221; cooperation, 187; de- 
fined, 181-182; effect on Stude- 
baker, 205-206; free collective 
bargaining, 188-189; General Mo- 
tors, 10, 17, 104, 181; pattem- 
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setting, 195n.; policy determina- 
tion, 184-186; politics, 188; pro- 
duction ejBSciency, 193-194; size, 
effect of, 183-184; social class dif- 
ferences, 194; in steel, electrical 
manufacturing, meat packing, 10; 
wages, 195-196; see also General 
Motors, U. S. Steel 
Problem approach, see Studebaker 
— ^Local 5 relations 
Production efi&ciency, 193-194, 200 

Reuther Group of UAW, 26-45, 72, 
93, 94, 97, 192 
Reuther, Victor G., 37n., 9 In. 
Reuther, Walter P., 16, 20n., 22, 
26-45, 33n., 35n., 39n.-40n., 46, 
67, 71, 84n., 86, 90, 90n., 9 In., 
95, 188, 196: attacked, 40, 67; on 
economic organization, 37-40, 39n., 
40n.; see also Reuther group of 
UAW 

Rochdale, 39n. 

Roosevelt, Franklin D., 33 
Ruttenberg, Harold J., 215n. 

Safety committees, joint, steel, 199 
Seniority, 32: General Motors, lay- 
offs and rehiring, 24n. ; General 
Motors — ^UAW, 76-77; Studebaker, 
131, 160, 168-173, bumping, 158- 
159, 168-173; U, S. Steel, 199 
Severance pay, 200 
Sherman Act, 56 

Sloan, Alfred P., Jr., 51, 5 In., 52, 
52n., 55, 55n., 56, 56n., 196, 196n. 
Smaller War Plants Corporation, 5n. 
Smith, E. D., 215n. 

Social Security, 54-55, 200; see also 

Steel industry, 187, 189, 192, 193, 
194, 195; see also U, S. Steel 
Stewards, Local 5, 155, 161, 164, 
170, 173, 212-213 

Strikes, 198: General Motors, sit- 
down (1936-37), 19-20, 23-24, 
(1939), 22, 184, (1945-46), 34-37, 
67, 7l, 86-91, 164, publicity 

in, 71-72; UAW proposed mora- 
torium, 32; see also Economic 
power 

Studebaker Corporation, 3-12, 103- 
178, 202-221: bargaining meeting, 
170, 171; board of directors, 141- 
142, 143, 144; competitive posi- 
tion, 164; decision making, 142- 
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143, 145-146; employee morale, 
212; industrial relations depart- 
ment, 146; labor policy, 113-116, 
concessions at a price, 114-115, 
174-175, 177, following the pat- 
tern, 114, security for union, 115- 
116; management organization, 
110-111, 207; policy background, 
104-113, continuity of manage- 
ment, 108-110, financial and com- 
petitive position, 105-108, problem 
approach, 111-113; public opinion 
poll on, 118-119, 122; size, 118; 
worker loyalty, 121, 206; see also 
Constructive union-management re- 
lations, Management prerogatives, 
Studebaker — Local 5 relations 
Studebaker — ^Local 5, UAW, rela- 
tions, 3-12, 103-178, 202-221: 

agreements, see Agreements; allot- 
ting new cars to employees, 173- 
175; attitudes and techniques of 
parties, 208; bargaining meetings, 
154, 167; collective bargaining, 
area of, 134; company’s competi- 
tive position, 205; concept of bar- 
gaining, 141-146; “not coopera- 
tion,” 204; discipline, 166-168; 
economic power, use of, 132-133, 

162, 176, 209; exclusion of out- 

siders, 150-151; features summa- 
rized, 204-209; grievances, ^ see 
Grievances; issues, 104; meetings, 
minutes, 104n., 153-154; mutual 
trust, 147-148, 156-157; negotia- 
tions (1947), 168-169, 173; pat- 
tern follower, 205-206 ; policies 
summarized, 132-133; problem ap- 
proach, 111-113, 141, 151-154, 

163, 168-169, 176, 207-208, 219; 
procedural devices, 208-209 ; pro- 
duction problems, 219; publicity, 
151; seniority, see Seniority; shar- 
ing information, 148-150; stability, 
178; summary, 176-178; supervis- 
ory employees, 116, 126, 145; time 
study, 161-163; wages, see V7ages; 
work standards, 160-162; worker 
loyalty, 206; see also Constructive 
union-management relations. Job 
control, Local 5, UAW— CIO, 
Management prerogatives. Senior- 
ity, Union security 

Supervisory employees, 116, 126, 
145, see also Foremen 


Taft-Hartley Act, 97 

Taylor, Senator Glen H., 90n. 

Tennessee Valley Authority, 34, 39n. 

Thomas, R. J., 21 

Time study, 161-163 

Triiman, Harry S., 89 

Umpire, impartial. General Motors 
—UAW, 27, 44, 47, 49, 60-61, 81- 
83, 199: General Motors attitude 
toward, 85; UAW attitude toward, 
84-85 

Union-busting, 28-29, 198 
Union-management cooperation, 187, 
214-219: defined, evaluated, 203- 
204; see also Constructive union- 
management relations 
Union-management relations, 3-4: 
effect of fight for worker loyalty, 
190; patterns, 176; in power cen- 
ters, 183-189; status of parties, 198- 
199; see also Constructive union- 
management relations. Union-man- 
agement cooperation 
Union movement, 6, 7 
Union security: General Motors, 74; 
Local 5, 116, 124, 135-136, 206- 
207; Studebaker policy, 115-116; 
Studebaker view, 205; UAW, 91 
United Automobile Workers, AFL, 
21-22 

United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America, CIO (UAW-GIO), 3-12, 
15-100, 103, 181-201: attitude 

toward General Motors, 66 ; Board 
of Review Committee, 8 In.; de- 
mands, early, 24; demands (1943- 
44), 33-34; economic power, 182- 
183; executive board, 43, 43n., 
81n.; factionalism, 21-22, 24, 26, 
40-41 ; General Motors Department, 
22, 27, 41-44, 60, 74, 80, 81, 81n., 
86, 104, 185, 221, national council, 
42, 43, negotiating committee, 42, 
relation to locals, 44, sub-councils, 
42; locals, 45, 84, 185; objectives, 
27-29; out-plant activities, 70; 
plans for war production and post- 
war reconversion, 29-32 ; public 
relations, 89; relation to Local 5, 
124-125, 150-151; size, 16; strike, 
see Strikes; view of General Mo- 
top policies, 28-29 
United Automobile Workers, Local 
5, see Local 5, UAW 
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United Electrical, Radio, and Ma- 
chine Workers of America (UE), 
Cro, 8, 16m, 93, 93m, 94, 95 
United Mine Workers of America, 
AFL, 7, 184n., 193 
United Rubber Workers of America, 
GIG, 93, 93n. 

United States Steel Corporation, 5, 
8, 11, 21, 94, 95, 182, 183, 185, 
185m, 189, 193, 195, 199-200 
United Steelworkers of America, 
CIO, 7, 8, 94, 95, 185, 187, 188, 
199-200 

Vance, H. S., 105, 106, 107, 109, 
150 

Wages; annual wage, guaranteed, 
75-76, 92; automotive industry, 
137, 195; General Motors, 86, 1946 
contract, 89, 1947 negotiations, 92- 
95; General Motors — UAW, ability 
to pay, 88, 89, 90, 92, the 1947 
negotiations, 93, wage-price con- 
troversy, 86-91; Lever Bros., To- 
ronto, 215-216; negotiations, 1947, 


Wages — continued 

92-96; patterns, 138; powei ff'n- 
ters, 195-196; severance pay, 200; 
steel, 195; Studebaker, 130-131, 
136-141, 147, incentive, 131, 131m, 
137, 138-140, 163, and seniority, 
171-172, inequities, 157, 164-166; 
U. S. Steel, inequities, 199 

Wagner Act, see National Labor Re- 
lations Act 

War Labor Board, see National War 
Labor Board 

War Production Board, 31, 33 

Welfare plans: Ford — UAW, pen- 
sion, 96n.; General Motors — ^UAW, 
75, 1947 negotiations, 92, 95; U. S. 
Steel, 94, 200 

Westinghouse, Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 94 

White Motor Company, 106 

Wilson, Charles E., 54n., 56n., 71, 
84n., 88n.: on area of collective 
bargaining, 56-57; on social secur- 
ity, 54-55; on UAW, 50 











